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AN ENTERTAINING ENTERTAINMENT. 


“DEEsTRICT SKEWL EXAMINATION.” 


OR the benefit of those readers of 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING who are inter- 
ested in getting up amateur enter- 
tainments, I have thought an account 
of a “ Deestrict Skewl” examination, 
which was very successful and amus- 
ing, might prove suggestive and ac- 
ceptable. The school was composed 
entirely of grown, and for the most 
part, elderly ladies and gentlemen, 
dressed to represent children from 
six to 18 years of age, and the effect 
was truly laughable. 

the affair was arranged in the most primitive and ancient 


"SPRINGFIELD, NASS., NOVEMBER 8, 


Every detail of | 


No, 
144. 


pm names just as they were given, ‘ae they are very 
| good, and may save some thinking : 


. FIRST CLASS. 

J. Scroggins, 

Bill Butternut (bad boy), 
Susannah Cushing, 
Tanthy Malviny, 

Mercy Rankin. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASS. 
Ramrod Scuddles, Content Plunkett, 
Peter Pump (butt of school), Solicitus Frisky, 
Ann Salawinth Weston, Patty Hawkins, 
Charity Makepeace, Hezekiah Leanboy(sulky boy), 
Patience Prudence Priggins, Samanthy Ann Whitehall. 
INFANT CLASS. 
Sethy Jones, 
Sissy Doolittle (twin), 
Innocent Judkins. 


Seneply Goodblood, 
Sally Ann Caper, 
Betsy Watson, 
Deliverance Priggins} 
Polly Jane Smith, 


Bub Small, 
Dollie Beecham, 
Pressy Doolittle (twin), 


TEACHER. 
way, and carried out to perfection. The tickets were printed Prof. Praisegod Barebones, D. D., LL. D.,C. 0. D 
in old style, and were quite reading thus : 


Admit y* Bearer 
to ye 
Examination of ye Deeftrict Skewl, 
at ye Methodift Meeting Houle, 
on ye evening of Friday ye 20« of April, 18—. 


Price of y: Ticket, 25 cents. 


N. B.—ye Meeting Houle is at ye junction of ye 


Campertown cross roades. 


The stage was set to represent a very bare, common room, 
with rows of hooks, or caps and coats, on either side. Small 
maps, upon which it would have been difficult to find any place 
without a magnifying glass, adorned the walls. Wooden set- 
tees were arranged to accommodate 30 scholars. On the wall 
at the back of the room hung a blackboard, on which was 
written, “Order is Heaven’s first law,” 
scribbled the most cabalistic looking characters, and from the 


general deportment of the school, one was led to conclude | 


that the precept was not fully understood. 
A pine table of the most primitive design occupied the left 


of the stage, well to the front, together with a straight wooden | 


chair, guiltless of cushion or ornamentation. A large bell, a 
suggestive rod and a few books completed the furniture of 
the desk. Directly opposite, at the right of the room, were 
the seats for the visiting committee. The traditional wooden. | 
pail and tin dipper occupied a prominent place, that they | 
might be convenient for the satisfying of the thirsty children 
during the session. 

The following is the roster of the school—I have borrowed 


all around it were | 


Doctor Eliakim Ball, Jedediah Hopkins, P. M. 
The make-up of the different pupils was very amusing, es- 
| pecially of the “girls,” many of whom wore high-necked 
| pinafores and pantalettes of “ye ancient ” fashion, some with 
| full ruffles. The effect of these ruffles, white stockings, and 
| “ankle ties,” was quite picturesque, to say the least. The 
| “boys” were unique in their way, also, although a bald head 
_ and full beards hardly go with short jackets and shorter pants. 
| The y ofusion of beards and curls was explained very in- 
geniously in this way: ‘A peddler of small wares and patent 
medicines, in passing through town one day, had the mis- 
fortune to have his cart overturned, and its contents much 
| scattered. Numbers of the irrepressible youth purloined bot- 
| tles of a celebrated hair restorer and invigorator, warranted 

to produce a crop of hair on the smoothest head in an incredible 

time. The ambitious youth applied the lotion, and blossomed 
out with full heads of hair for the girls, and the boys with 
_ the most luxuriant beards.” 

The school-master was also dressed in clothes of ancient 
cut, his “claw-hammer coat” being much*too large for his 
attenuated frame. An old-fashioned, high-pointed collar, 
white stock and spectacles added much to the dignity of his 
appearance. A tall, stiff hat, a huge red handkerchief and an 
umbrella completed his costume. The doctor and post- 
master were each appropriately dressed. 

After carefully depositing hat, umbrella and handkerchief 
| under the table, and arranging his other belongings in an or- 
derly manner, he was ready for work. Accordingly he rang 
the huge bell, which gave out a most ear-splitting clang, and 
the fun began. The children came trooping noisily in, with 
dinner-pails, baskets, jump-ropes, bats, etc. After caps and 


sunbonnets were placed on their respective hooks, and quiet 
reigned, the roll was called. Some very funny reasons were 
given for the absence of some pupils. 
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The regular exercises were opened by the entire school 
singing, 
“ Haste thee, winter, haste away, 

Far too long has been thy stay.” 


This was given in regular old-fashioned sing-song style, the 
school swaying and keeping time with their feet. The “ Infant 
class” was the feature of the school, being composed of the 
oldest ladies and gentlemen, dressed like very young chil- 
dren, and was immensely funny. The “twins” of this class 
were the “hit” of the’ whole entertainment; both very stout, 
and dressed in pink aprons, with short sleeves, pantalettes, 
light, curly wigs, and each having a rag baby, which was 
“tended” in motherly fashion—whenever the attention of the 
master was diverted. 

The exercises consisted of the regular examination of the 
classes, interspersed with compositions and declamations. 
The answers to some of the questions propounded by 
teacher and visitors were very prompt, and at times quite 
startling. The class in grammar was called, and the question 
given, “ WhatisGrammar?” Answer: “That which learns us 
to read and write so our relations won’t be ashamed of us.” 
Second question : “ What is Syntax?” Answer: “The money 
we pay for liquor licenses.” There were many more, but it 
would occupy too much time to record them all. 

The class in History came on the floor, and this question 
was given: “ Who wasthe first man?” “Washington.” “ For 
what was he famous?” “Washington Pie,” shouted a “ small” 
boy. Evidently he liked pie. ‘“‘ Who was the most prominent 
historical character?” “Scott.” ‘“ What ishe called?” “Great 
Scott.” “When were electric lights first used?” Nobody 
answered, but finally the “ bad boy ” raised his hand and said, 
“Noah had an ‘Ark light’ on Mt. Arrarat.” 

The “twins” were then called to “speak their piece” and 
began bravely, after much nudging and twisting of aprons, 
“Mary had a little lamb,” but finally mixed it inextricably 
with, ‘‘ How doth the little busy bee,” and sat down much 
abashed. The youngest of the class, “Innocent Judkins,” 
thought she could say it, and was allowed to try. Her effort 
was in this wise: 

“ How doth the little busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite, 
And gathers honey all the day, 
And eats it up at night.” 
She resumed her seat amid a storm of applause, looking 
perfectly satisfied with herself. 

The Geography class were really distinguished for what 
they did not know. When asked, “ Where isthe North Pole ?” 
there was a chorus of “don’t knows”; but after several 
repetitions of the question, a smart Miss replied, “ Dr. Kane 
and Livingstone hunted for it all their lives, how do you ex- 
pect us to know?” Another question was, “ What are the 
capitals of Rhode Island?” Answer: R. and I. 

The classes in Physiology, Spelling and Reading were not 
outdone by those already mentioned, and the amount of ig- 
norance put into the countenances, as well as the answers of 
the pupils, was something wonderful. There were composi- 
tions by the girls upon “Spring,” “ Homes” and “ Bones,” 
that were very good indeed and full of witty things, but these 
I cannot remember. 

The class in Arithmetic created a good deal of merriment 
by the absurdity of their answers. In answer to the question, 
“What is Finance?” the smart boy rose and said, “ It comes 
from the Latin word Finis, and means to make two ends 
meet.” ‘What is Reduction?” Answer: “ What is taken 
off your gas bill if you pay it before the 2oth of the month.” 
“What is a Gas Metre?” “An instrument used to measure 
the talk ata Woman’s Suffrage Convention.” 

A short recess was given, during which the scholars re- 


freshed themselves from their dinner-pails, and exchanged 
“bites” of doughnuts, pickles, etc., which disappeared with as- 
tonishing rapidity and much apparent relish. The boys 
played marbles, popped beans, teased the girls, and filled the 
bell with all sorts of rubbish. Of course there was the usual 
bad boy, who made all the mischief and always escaped, 
and the poor lad who invariably got all the whippings. 
Both characters were splendidly represented. Gum-chewing 
seemed the principal occupation of both sexes, and was 
carried on with great proficiency. 

After several other classes had been examined and duly 
questioned by the learned committee, the exercises were 
closed by Bill Butternut, who convulsed the audience by his 
pathetic rendering of a parody on “Excelsior.” It was 
delivered in true school-boy style, with numerous inappropri- 
ate gestures : 

“‘ The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed, 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice 
A banner with this strange device, 

‘Use Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’ 

‘* His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 

_ The accents of that unknown tongue, 

* Volapik.’ 

“*O stay,’ the maiden cried, ‘and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ;’ 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye 

But still he answers with a sigh, 

‘ Otherwise engaged.’ 

‘ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch, 
Beware the fearful avalanche ;’ 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height, 

‘Chestnuts.’ 

The committee were then called upon for remarks, the doc- 
tor responded, commending the children, and exhorting them 
to emulate his example and “ git larnin’,” predicting that if 
they did they might some day reach the exalted station he 
adorned—or even become president. The poor postmaster 
made some rather aimless attempts at a speech, continually 
forgetting his surroundings and wandering off into a political 
harangue, and being repeatedly taken to task by the good | 
doctor. 

The school then rose and sang “ Auld Lang Syne,” in which 
the “aujience” were requested to “jine.” It was one of the 
best entertainments of the kind it has ever been my pleasure to 
attend. There were very many things which added to the 
enjoyment, which it is impossible to give because they were 
local hits, and it would be like the play of “ Hamlet” with 
Hamlet left out, to repeat them. 

A great deal depends upon the teacher—a host of things 
can be introduced by the quick-witted, which add im- 
mensely to the success. A programme, with the different ex- 
ercises in their order, with the names of the participants given, 
would greatly enhance the enterest tothe audience. One was 
not used there, from economical reasons; but it can easily be 
made to more than pay for itself by getting advertisements, 
making it like any theatre programme—filling the center with 
the order of exercises and putting advertisements round it. 

I trust this description may induce some one to try a 
“ School Examination,” and I feel sure they will derive pleas- 
ure enough from it to compensate for the labor expended. 

—Florence Lee. 


Pitcu thy behavior low, thy projects high, 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
—George Herbert. 
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REST. 


“Ler Us Leave Hurry To Siaves?”’ 


N all the world there is no lovelier 
object than a healthy child who, 
after breakfast, plays with his toys 
for a while and then sinks into smil- 

ing slumber. Rosy, happy, winsome little 
cherub, whose rounded limbs grow in 
health and beauty day by day, your life 
is an example for children of a larger 
growth! For adults, also, ought to alter- 
nate between exercise and recreation, 
eating and sleeping. As for work, what 
is that except a serious recreation which 
calls into action one or more sets of facul- 
ties and the physical organs through which 
they operate? True, they are often over- 
exercised. Moderation is not the virtue of the roth century. 
Men, and women too, often fail of high development simply 
through inertia. For we are so constituted that all portions 
of the frame and all faculties of the soul only maintain their 
equilibrium through alternate rest, recreation and nutrition. 
To know how to secure their equipoise is to know the secret 
of health. 

“That may be true in theory,” a critic responds, “ but what 
woman can govern her time? Life is the running of a race, 
in which every organ is strained to its utmost. They who 
lag behind lose everything. Woman, either as bread-winner 
or wife and mother, cannot stop to inquire whether she needs 
rest or food or sleep. She must simply keep on going as long 
as she lives. If she stops to take care of herself, she is a 
failure.” 

Only toacertain standard. Here is Nellie Bly, sent around 
the globe just to see how quickly a woman can do it—that is 
all! She is an incarnation of the breathless spirit of the age. 
The world spins dizzily down the grooves of time, and so its 
inhabitants suffer from nervous diseases, neuralgia and heart- 
failure. But the exaggerated tendencies of the time will be 
understood ; when they are, it will not take very long to over- 
come them ; until then, if we cannot stem the current we can 
at least refuse to be drawn into the thickest of the swim. It 
is necessary to be neither the hare nor the tortoise. Said 
Emerson, “ Let us leave hurry to slaves.” In fact, hurry im- 
plies slavery to the operating cause. In mind, as in matter, 
whatever is gained in celerity is lost in power. God is never 
cheated, though trying to do 30 hours’ work in 24 is a fool- 
ish attempt. 

In connection with physical habits it is well to consider the 
philosophy of rest, the very core of which is sleep. Every- 
where there swings a law, like a mighty pendulum. “ Polarity, 
or action and reaction,” writes our New England philosopher, 
““we meet on all sides. . An inevitable dualism bisects 
nature so that each thing is a half and suggests another 
thing to make it whole—as spirit, matter; man, woman; sub- 
jective, objective; motion, rest. . . Whenever the impulse 
exceeds, the rest or identity insinuates its compensations. 
After every foolish day we sleep off the fumes and furies of 
its hours.” 

All change is produced by the “ vital force,” the mysterious 
power which is known only by its effects. During waking 
hours it flows in a mighty, continual stream from its center, 
the brain. The spinal column is its main channel, and through 
the nerves this vital force nourishes every atom of the human 
frame. Passing through the muscular system it is translated 
into action ; passing through the brain it engenders thought. 
During the day we are either thinking or acting, or engaged 
in doing both. 


Now comes in the “inevitable dualism.” The pendulum 
can swing only so far before returning upon its path. Just 
the amount of nervous force which has been spent must, in 
compensation, be gathered from food and air. And it can 
only be collected during rest, recreation and sleep. To keep 
the perfect balance, that which is exhausted during one day 
or week or month, must be replenished during another. Just 
so a reservoir is fed in the night time, when few demands are 
made upon it, only in one case the action is mechanical, in 
the other vital. 

It follows that during sickness and after a period of ex- 
haustion, rest is imperatively demanded. There are excep- 
tions; the sickness may be caused by indolence or by seden- 
tary pursuits, or by overexercise of only a part of the body. 


In either of these cases common sense teaches that rest has _ 


degenerated into stagnation. The sewing-woman suffers 
from overrest of the trunk and limbs. On the other hand, 
the second-girl of a large city house, like the hard-working 
mother of a family, has need of just that kind of rest which is 
in excess in the former case. Grave diseases follow if either 
are long continued. To distinguish between the two, it is 
only necessary to observe if an invalid feels overweary after 
a little exercise. If so,every motion is an indiscretion. Rest 
in an incumbent position, to her, and to the weary house- 
keeper, is the best of tonics. The spinal column, that main 
channel of vitality, is thus relieved of the strain put upon it in 
standing and walking. 

If tired mothers only realized the recuperative power of 
horizontal rest they would so simplify work as to enable them 
to throw themselves upon a lounge from 4o to 60 minutes 
every day. The dress should be loosened, the room dark- 
ened, care banished and the mind withdrawn from external 
things into that sweet calmness which quiets the pulse and 
hushes into the region of ineffable peace. Then from its 
secret chambers the indwelling life breathes in that divine 
“oversoul ”” which envelops us like a finer atmosphere, and 
all the jarring wheels glide smoothly over their invisible path- 
ways. Then the way-worn mother feels how sweet it is to have 

“ Round our restlessness His rest.” 

She rises from her couch with the throbbing pulse cooled 
down from the fever heat, refreshed through every fiber of 
her body. Do Tom and Bessie run in from play with torn 
clothing and soiled faces, and perhaps angry and quarrel- 
some? In her repose she has gathered an equipoise which 
they intuitively feel. She has strength to deal with them 
justly and tenderly. And that she would have lost in keeping 
on at work, making cake for tea or embroidering a new dress 
for Bessie. 

On the contrary, the sedentary person gets rest by a brisk 
walk. During several years I employed the same sewing- 
woman every spring and autumn—a stout, healthy, coun- 
try-bred girl, who needed a good deal of exercise. After 
one o’clock dinner I used to urge her to*walk about briskly 
for a while before going back to her room, but she always 
declined. 

“No,” said she sadly; “women do not understand their 
own needs. I have tried to take exercise once or twice a 
day, but had to give it up. Mast of my patrons thought I 
was cheating them out of their time. They forget I sit still 
till it seems as if my feet were paralyzed. I could do more 
work and better after a run about the lawn, but they are jeal- 
ous of the half-hour that would give me so much vigor. If I 
should exercise now it would only make me miss it more in 
other places where it would not be allowed.” 

The result is seen in the breaking down of that strong 
frame. Jennie has not been able to work for many months, 
and her physician fears that she has consumption. To sit, 
year in and year out in a close, stuffy room, bent over her 
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needle, is enough to kill the stoutest woman. In such cases 
rest means change of occupation. 

Many times rest is the only medicine needed by the sick. 
If a dog is ailing he rolls himself into a ball in a warm corner 
and eats little or nothing till he is well. Quiet and warmth 
are the medicine of the four-footed philosopher. The biped 
loses the instinct of the animal; fumes, frets, takes stimu- 
lants and medicaments, and gives no chance to the recupera- 
tive forces of nature. If he, too, would retire to his chamber, 
keep warm and eat next to nothing, those waste and poison- 
ous matters which produced the disorder would be expelled, 
in due time, through the organs of secretion. That machinery 
which carries on involuntary motion when the body is at rest, 
pushes out of it from two to eight pounds of waste material 
in every 24 hours. The physician of experience says so. He 
also says that with bathing and half-fasting, the system, in 
ordinary cases, will take care of itself. 

That wonderful healing power which is only secondary to 
the creative power is to be respected and encouraged. If it 
be diverted into action it cannot be employed in self-cure. 
The injured shrub or tree heals itself. It is the force within 
the man which cures him; the doctor only superintends. 
After the late war marvelous recoveries were told concerning 
soldiers who had been left to die after the carnage of a battle. 
There was inability to move during many days, and rigid, en- 
forced fasting in the open air. The inherent vitality had 
nothing to do except to purify itself and repair gaping 
wounds. How successfully it was done thousands of veterans 
can testify. 

Several years ago a schooner from Massachusetts was ship- 
wrecked in a great storm. During eight days the captain and 
four of his crew clung to the rigging, without having a mouth- 
ful of food or a drop of water. When rescued they were but 
just alive and had to be fed like infants. Before the storm 


the captain weighed 160 pounds; after it, 100. He had lost 
eight pounds in every 24 hours. 

This example only goes to prove the waste going on in 
the system during rest and while fasting. When the sys- 


” 


tem is “out of sorts,” rest enables it to attain its normal 
equilibrium, which is health. After a time, if the machinery 
has not been diverted to other uses, the body is relieved 
of its load. It calls for more food, for vigorous exercise 
and demands fuller expressions of life. Rest has had its 
legitimate use. 

“What you write on this subject is all true,” observes a 
friend at my side, as I read to her the foregoing ; “‘ but what 
can we busy housekeepers do about it? There are only so 
many hours in a day and there is just so much work to be 
done. Shall we neglect our households—pass lightly over 
our duties to husband and children?” 

“Not at all,” is my reply. “ But the first justice of all is 
self-justice. You cannot do your duty in your family unless 
you are able to be, in the main, fresh, self-poised—a center of 
power, a tower of strength. A weak, sickly hysterical, nerv- 
ous wife and mother is a pitiable object. Not only does she 
fail in physical stamina, but she fails in moral force. She is 
no longer capable of being the wise mentor, the friend and 
companion of those she loves so well. She ceases to com- 
mand respect ; she attracts only their pity and sympathy ; and 
pity and sympathy are insufficient to keep the family circle 
bright and happy, to say nothing of the wise guidance needed 
fror their cradle by undeveloped children.” 

“T see but one way in which the wife and mother can re- 
tain her poise and continue to meet the strain imposed on her 
by modern life. That way is to simplify the habits of the 
members of the household.” 

“In what respect?” 


“In almost every respect. No rest is possible to her who 


is determined to keep up with all the multitudious require- 
emnts of what is termed advanced or cultivated social life. 
You are acqtainted with our neighbor, Mrs. Jones? No? 
I had forgotten that she has been an invalid ever since you 
came to town, and makes no new acquaintances. In fact, she 
is often confined within doors during months at ‘a time. 
Well, Mrs. Jones is one of those victims to housekeeping 
who never had time to take a moment’s rest. She has two 
daughters, her husband earns only a moderate income, and 
she determined to have everything in what she called ‘style. 
If she had company, the table must be spread with a profuse 
variety of dishes, the most of which she herself was forced to 
cook. I have been there to tea with three or four other 
guests, all townswomen, and the repast was one which should 
only be undertaken by an establishment having three or four 
domestics. It would be more than foolish,eventhen. There 
were jellies and conserves of every variety and no less than 
five kinds of cake. The supervision, if not the entire labor, 
fell upon her. Think of the mental, no less than the physical, 
strain to which she was subject ! 

“Everything within her province was carried on in the 
same manner. Her standard of housekeeping is still so high 
that life is one long martyrdom. A little wholesome neglect 
of non-essentials, clothing more simply made for her daugh- 
ters and herself, and fewer dishes, and those simpler, for the 
table, and she would have had time to rest. As it is, she is 
lost to the girls just at the age when they most need a mother. 
After she broke down nervously from the need of rest, Mrs. 
Jones was confined to her room for many months. Things 
went by “sixes and sevens” below stairs, and when she was 
able to crawl down once more, the miserable condition of 
kitchen and dining-room so affected her shattered nerves that 
she was thrown back into the same state of body and mind. 
And Mrs. Jones will never be a well woman again. Let us 


simply live, then, and take needful rest.” 
—FHester M. Poole. 
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FIRE FANOTES. 

I am sitting by my fireside, 

In its warm and ruddy glow, 
While the day is slowly dying 

And the shadows come and go; 
And within the glowing embers, 

Shadowy forms I seem to see— 
Shadows that bring back to memory 

Friends and days once dear to me. 


And although this firelight dreaming 
Pleasant is, yet still there runs 

Through it all deep tones of sadness, 
Like to shadows o’er the sun; 

For the dear ones whose sweet faces 
Made my heart so glad and gay, 

They with whom I talked and journeyed 
On each happy, summer day, 

Now are absent; and I miss them 
As I sit alone to-night, 

As I see their dreamland faces 
In the dim and flickering light. 


Yet some day in the far future, 
If our Father wills it so, 

I shall meet the friends I dream of 
In the firelight’s ruddy glow. 

But to-night, when they are absent, 
It is pleasant iust to see, 

In the glowing light before me, 
Faces of those dear to me. 

So I sit and dream and wonder, 
In the fire flame’s ruddy glow, 

While the day is slowly dying, 
And the shadows come and go. 
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HOME-MADE KNIOKKNAOKS. 


TIMELY, INEXPENSIVE, USEFUL AND PRETTY. 


DARNING-NEEDLE CASE. 
UT out two pieces of pasteboard five 


the outside with pale blue satin and inside 
with cream surah, or any shade which will 
harmonize with the blue. On the front 
paint two or three bachelor buttons in a 
darker blue; at one end stitch it together, adding a few 
leaves of fine white flannel, tie at the other end with pale 
blue ribbon. 


HANGING FAIRY LAMP, 


Cover a palm-leaf fan with yellow china silk gathered 
loosely toward the handle, wind yellow ribbon round the 
handle, letting it end in long loops. With strong wire attach 
a yellow fairy lamp to the center of the fan, add a strong loop 
behind to hang it by, and one has a very dainiy ornament for 
a bedroom wall. 

COURT-PLASTER CASE, 

Take a bit of pale pink ribbon, about 11 inches long by 
three wide, fringe at both ends, double it over and tack in- 
side a card four inches long by two and a half wide, attach 
several pieces of court-plaster to it, then draw a narrow pink 
ribbon through the card and ribbon, tying so it will form a 
loop to hang by. Ona bit of bolting-cloth not quite as large 
as the ribbon paint achild’s head, the top of her arm just 
showing; on it paint a tiny inflamed spot, and right there 
stick the least morsel of black court-plaster. 


BANANA PINCUSHION. 

Pull a banana skin apart very carefully, lay the pieces on 
paper and trace around them. Cut each out exactly the size 
and shape of the peel, then trace the pattern upon yellow silk 
or satin and cut accordingly, allowing half an inch to turn in; 
stitch them neatly together With yellow silk. Before finish- 
ing, fill with bran, then with green and brown in water-color 
imitate the spots and streaks, with a real banana to copy from. 
At one end add a bow of yellow ribbon and atiny loop to 
hang it by. 

ROSE-LEAF PILLOW. 

From creamy India silk make a pillow eight inches long 
by 14 wide, and fill it with dried rose-leaves, through which 
a little Jot-pourri mixture has been scattered. Take a piece 
of bolting-cloth, which will show about one inch of the 
silk on every side, and on it paint very daintily in water- 
color two or three La France roses; then tack it to the pil- 
low, finishing at one corner with a handsome bow of cream 
satin ribbon. 

AN ODD SPLASHER. 

Take three palm-leaf fans and in oils tint them according 
to the coloring of the bedroom. If blue, for one side almost 
pure Prussian blue, dark, rich and deep; the next paint a 
soft bright blue, for which mix white, emerald green, Antwerp 
blue, and a tiny touch of cadmium. Make the third a pale 
blue, using the same colors, only more white. Tie the 
three fans together in the shape of a large clover leaf, with a 
big bow of blue ribbon. 


SABOT PINCUSHION. 


Buy two of the wooden sabots, worn by the French peas- 
antry, screw them together and gild. On the toe of each 
paint a pansy or two, a few violets, or anything that fancy sug- 
gests. Stuff the insides hard with bran, then take two bits of 
plush and glue tight around the top of the shoe, which makes 
the pincushion. Where the edge of plush shows, cover with 
tinseled braid, tacking it on with tiny fancy tacks, 


inches long by two and a half wide. Cover | 


| the pointed flap upright and open. 


BUTTON BAGS. 

In making these one can use up any little odds and ends of 
ribbon about three inches wide. Make each piece into a tiny 
bag, with a frill around the mouth; then run them all on the 
same string, using a narrow ribbon which will harmonize with 
the various colors of the bags. In gold, letter on each bag 
the different kinds of buttons they will hold, such as shirt 
buttons, glove buttons, shoe buttons, dress buttons, pearl 
buttons, and so forth. 

PHOTOGRAPH CASE. 


Gild one of those little wooden easels which can be stood 
upon atable; make a large envelope from card-board, leaving 
Cover the card-board 


| very neatly on both sides with silk or satin of any shade, fin- 
| ishing the edges with gold cord or silk cord of the same color 


as the case. Glue the address side to the easel, then across 
the lower half paint a spray of flowers or a graceful bit of vine. 


WORK-BAG. 

Take a square of heliotrope satin ; line it with cream china 
silk, finish the edge with seed pearls, stitch inside it a round 
bottom of pasteboard covered with the silk, paint a few violets 
on one side, and draw together with heliotrope silk cord, 


| tipped with balls. 


A QUAINT BOOBY PRIZE, 


Get a long-handled wooden spoon, gild or enamel it and 
tie with brilliant red ribbon. In the center of the bowl paint 
his majesty, Mephistopheles, attired in a flame-colored suit, 
and run around him this legend in old English characters, 


“ Who suppes with ye 
Sholde have a long spoone.”’ 


SNOW-SHOE WALL-POCKET. 


Make a good-sized pocket of plush or velveteen, lined with 
sateen, sew it on the lower end of a snow-shoe, tie a big bow 
at the upper end of the handle, and hang it by a loop on the 
back. 

BUTTERFLY LAMP SCREEN. 

Make a paper pattern of butterfly’s wings, each one about 
four inches across; lay the pattern on rose-colored china silk 
and cut four pieces, allowing a narrow edge, and turn in. 
Stitch two neatly together, and then run around it again 
about a quarter of an inch from the edge; through this slip a 
very fine wire which will keep the wings in shape. Make the 
body from a coil of slender wire and cover it with silk, puck- 
ered loosely on. Stitch the wings to it, make its feelers of 
two long fine bits of wire, and fix a loop of wire near the head 
inside of the body, by which to hang the screen to the lamp- 
shade. Touch up the body with water-color, streaking with 
darker rose, and adding spots or blotches of gold. 


PICTURE SCARF, 


Take three pieces of cotton lace, three inches wide and 
each strip three-quarters of a yard long,-one piece of inser- 
tion, the other two of edging. Let it be rather coarse and 
have a bold, decided pattern; if raised it will be all the pret- 
tier. Tack each length tightly to a board, over which has 
been stretched a bit of cotton; then take some emerald green 
in oil paint, mix with a little white and hellclair, making it 
very thin with turpentine. With a stiff bristle brush rub this 
coloring into the lace, leaving the pattern untouched; after- 
wards go over it with a very delicate pink, which can be made 
by mixing rose madder, hellclair and white. When the lace 
is dry, stitch it to two pieces of wide ribbon of pale green 
corded silk, with satin stripes of soft pink in it, put the inser- 
tion in the middle, fringe the ribbon at both ends, add two 
big pale green pompons at the end of each lace stripe, catch 
up near the end, and throw over the corner of a picture frame. 

—lsabel Gordon, 
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PIANOS AND THEIR OARE. 


Wuat To Do AND Wuat Not To Do WITH THEM. 


>? begin with, after an instrument is 
i finished and placed in the care of 
the purchaser, the principal require- 
ment is tuning. One naturally in- 
quires, “ How often does a piano 
need it?” I answer, “As often as 
it gets out of tune.” There can be 
no inflexible rule, as some pianos 
will stay in tune for months longer 
than others. The reasons are va- 
rious. Perhaps because it is used 
less may be one, another may be 
because the piano is of a make more certain to remain in 
tune, although some of the highest-priced instruments may 
in individual cases refuse to stay in tune, while a neighbor’s 
piano which cost half the amount will remain firm as a rock. 
This often happens, and of course the owner of the former is 
dissatisfied with the tuner, and not the instrument, and fre- 
quently changes the unfortunate wire-puller. 

Once each, in hot and cold weather, the piano should be 
tuned; and if the manipulator of the ivories has acquired 
the fashionable “ professional touch,” it should be tuned 
much oftener; for, when one reflects that a professor who 
performs in a public hall, seating, may be, 2,000 listeners, has 
to strike the keys as if he had a personal grudge against 
them, the amateur who tries to imitate the touch, if the object 
be attained, must have the piano tuned very often. The 
piano used in the hall is tuned every day; why expect an- 
other used in the same manner to last six months? 

Do not expect a tuner to raise the pitch to “concert” if 
sent for once a year or so. A piano will dropa half-tone in 
that time, usually, and he will not care to spend a half-day 
doing a year’s tuning at the risk of breaking more strings 
than the sum given for his labor will replace. If the piano 
has been neglected and allowed to fall from pitch, the owner 
should pay for the carelessness, and having done so, should 
get it tuned in the future often enough to keep it at the 
pitch desired; remembering that the raising of the tone a 
half-note adds a couple of tons or more to the pressure upon 
the frame. 

The tuner should always remove the accumulated dust 
from the sounding-board and plate; but after he has spent 
15 or 20 minutes removing, perhaps, the accumulation of a 
year or more, do not come in and exclaim, “Oh! how dusty 
my piano is!” just because some traces of the article remain 
in the various corners. A man will not dust anything to suit 
a woman’s critical eye. 

Immediately after a piano has been tuned, a change of 
weather may cause the keys to refuse to respond. Do not 
blame the tuner, for some pianos will have notes that “ stick ” 
upon the slightest provocation. No, I am not going to 
mention the names of these pianos. The tuners know. 
Do not use the expression “sounds like a tin pan,” and de- 
clare that some makes always do, referring to their sharp- 
ness of tone. Any experienced “‘ toner” can reduce the 
sharpness, but do not let any other attempt it, or the ham- 
mers are liable to be rendered useless. 

Do not use “polishes” peddled or recommended by any 
one. A man must work at least a year or two to learn 
the business of polishing, so do not think that a woman can 
learn in two minutes by reading some directions from a 
bottle’s label. If one cannot afford to have it polished bya 
professional, it can be washed with a wet “ chamois,” and 
when dry rubbed well with an old piece of cotton flannel, 


Put on no grease. Use the “ chamois ” for nothing else, and 


only wash the piano occasionally. 

At least once in ten years a piano should be re-toned and 
regulated, and an “upright” oftener, as the “squares” 
usually have had the hammers protected by a covering of 
deer skin; the “uprights”’ are all sent out unprotected, but 
it is only a question of use before these must receive a cover- 
ing, or else have a new set of hammers at five times the ex- 
pense. Be very careful who does the toning. The tuning 
and toning are the only artistic jobs connected with the con- 
struction of a piano. All the rest, however difficult of exe- 
cution, have definite rules and patterns. These two alone 
depend for correctness of expression upon the discretion of 
their producer. Poor tuning may be corrected by a good 
tuner, while a set of hammers may be spoiled by an experi- 
mental toner. 

A piano standing upon the ground floor will have rusted 
strings and sticking notes in a greater degree than when 
carried up a flight or more of stairs, even when the cellar is 
cemented and apparently dry. And aninstrument used for 
atime in a down-stairs tenement, will if carried upstairs shrink 
in its wood-work, and as something must “give,” the case 
often cracks, and the varnish checks. Sometimes the tuning- 
pin holes enlarge and the pins will not hold, causing the in- 
strument to get out of tune quickly. 

All such things cause the owners to get dissatisfied, and the 
tuner usually gets the blame. This individual, by the way, 
is often caused to imperil his soul by thoughtless queries 
propounded to him by owners of antique instruments, from 
his consideration for the vanity of the owners. 

Perhaps he has in his mind been condemning the maker 
and_ his execrable productions, all the while that he has con- 
sumed in rendering it passable. Do not ask him, when he 
announces that his task is finished, if he does not think it a 
“remarkably fine instrument,” adding the information for his 
instruction that “it has always been so considered by those 
who have heard it.” Of course, he must corroborate that im- 
pression, or run the risk of losing a customer, and so lie 
about it while wearing a smiling face, in much the same state 
of mind as is one who, having many corns, attempts to wear 
a boot a size too small. 

Do not descant upon the merits of some old “trap,” which 
ought to have been relegated to the garret years ago, and 
try to fill him up with the old story of a father who purchased 
it of a man who had it made especially for him, or that it was 
brought to some country fair as an advertisement, and sold 
for a mere fraction of its value to the leading minister because 
his recommendation was of so much worth, and consequently 
secured by the present owner ata bargain. The tuner will 
probably listen with an appearance of interest, and politely 
congratulate the possessor of such a unique contrivance, 
when he knows no one ever had a piano made for him, 
as that would be equivalent to the maker confessing that 
those he was already making were not his best; and even if 
he constructed one of a different design, it might prove worse, 
for some of our largest manufacturers are at present only 
using seven or eight scales out of nearly 200 failures. 

The “sample” pianos brought to country fairs may or may 
not be good for much. No one can tell what a piano will be 
good for, until it has been a year or two in use, and if it 
was sold to “the minister,” be sure he paid all it was worth, 
and probably sold it for more. :A man might as well try 
to look farther into one milestone than another, as to look at a 
piano and tell correctly how it would turn out as to quality. 

Do not think a piano such a delicate instrument that it 
must not be moved across the room for fear of putting it out 
of tune. I have had them brought to Chicago from Boston 
and found them in perfect tune, Do not leave them open in 
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damp weather, nor closed in dry, after a rainy spell. In 
winter keep the temperature as nearly even as possible, so as 
not to have the room fireless one day and up to 80 degrees 
the next, as that will throw it out of tune. 

Steam heat is the worst for a piano, and in time shrinks 
both case and action, so that the former cracks, and the 
latter rattles. When one lives where that handy mode of 
heating the room obtains, a dish of water should be kept 
constantly upon the radiator; it increases humidity, and ina 
measure prevents shrinking. 

If moths are eating the woolen parts, have the tuner care- 
fully brush the insects away, and sprinkle the parts with a 
refined preparation of tar, which is better than camphor. 

Above all, do not employ a traveling or tramp tuner be- 
cause he offers to work cheaper. Good tuners do not have 
to go about soliciting, they are sent for, usually at some 
respectable wareroom. 

Attend to these few directions, and the piano, if worthy, 


will remain in order. 
—AHerbert O. Porter. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


November comes, with melancholy eyes; 

“T am so sad, so desolate,”’ she cries; 

“T reach back for October’s golden sheaves, 

And lo! my hand grasps naught but withered leaves. 
The sky is gray, the trees forlorn and bare, 

And no young thing is growing anywhere. 
Unloved and poor, my weary way I go; 

I cannot e’en have winter’s crown of snow.” 

And so, despairingly she weeps and moans, 
While the tall trees respond with sobs and groans, 
And the whole earth is saddened by her grief. 

At last there comes a time of respite brief, 

And in the hush a still, small voice is heard. 
November bows submission to His word, 

And answers softly ‘‘ Not my will, but thine.” 
And straightway then, the sun begins to shine, 
While o’er the earth a wondrous light is shed 
Unlike October’s gleaming gold and red, 

But still more beautiful. 


And so, I think, 
It is with our November lives; we drink 
Our cups of suffering, but we do not let 
That suffering do its work; we weep and fret, 
And long for brighter lives, until at last, 
Compelled to stop, worn out by struggles past. 
Then through the stillness comes the voice divine, 
And if we answer, ** Not my will, but Thine,” 
A wondrous light will dawn, will glow, increase, 
And flood our lives—the light that we call Peace. 

—Dorothy E. Nelson. 


Compited for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. 

Girlish attachments and girlish ideas of men are the silliest 
things in all the world. 

It spoils a girl to get the idea into her head, that marriage is the 
chief end of woman, that education is but a preparation for matri- 
mony, and that accomplishments are nothing but contrivances for 
catching a husband. 

Dreams, imaginations, silly talk and twaddle about young men, 
yearnings after sympathetic hearts, the dandling of precious little 
thoughts about beaux on the knees of fancy, and all that sort of 
nonsense should be discarded—thrust out of the sacred precincts 
of the mind—as if they were so many foul reptiles. 

To become a flirt is to metamorphose into a disgusting passion 
that which by natural constitution is a harmless and useful in- 
stinct. This instinct of coquetry, which makes a woman a thing 
to be won, is not a thing to be cultivated or developed, at all. It 
should be left to itself. . . . It is nota thing to be harmlessly 
played with. 

—/. G. Holland. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHAPTER XII. 
GRUELS AND DRINKS FOR THE SICK. 


INDIAN MEAL GRUEL, OATMEAL PorRIDGE, BARLEY GRUBL, RICE GRUEL, 
TAPIOCA OR SAGO GRUEL, MiLK PorRIDGE, FLouR CAUDLE, RICE 
FLour GrvuEL, ToAst COOLING DRINKS, TOM-AND-JERRY, 
ARROWROOT GRUEL, WINE WHY, MILK Puncu, EGG PUNCH, RENNET 
CusTARD, MULLED CIDER, FLAXSEED LEMONADE. 


NANTUCKET, 7th month, 28th, 1890. 
paca) Y DEAR NIECE:—No doubt thee has 
p ons come to the conclusion that my promise 
‘eS © pe to write thee concerning the manner of 
preparing gruels and drinks for the sick 
has entirely passed out of my mind. 

Not so, but the calls upon my time this 

summer have been many and varied. 

We have had an unusual number of vis- 

itors on the island, many of the old res- 

idents returning here to pass the sea- 
son and build for themselves new homes; and many coming 
for a short time to enjoy the sport of blue-fishing, and our de- 
lightful sea air. 

Sickness comes to us all at times, and it is well to know 
what to do and how to do it, so that those who need may be 
well cared for. Oftentimes when a patient is suffering from 
nausea the only gruel that can be retained will be an 


INDIAN MEAL GRUEL, 
which should be prepared in this way: To one quart of boil- 
ing water, salted a little, use two tablespoonfuls of Indian 
meal—either white or yellow, as thee prefers. Wet the meal 
with a little cold water, so that it shall be free from lumps, 
and stir it into the hot water, cooking it at least one- 
half hour, or longer if thee chooses. Thee can give this in 
this form, or thee can use one spoonful of meal and one table- 
spoonful of wheat flour, a few raisins, or a beaten egg with a 
little sugar. 
FOR OATMEAL PORRIDGE, 
take one small cupful of oatmeal; stir it in cold water and let 
it stand a half-hour or more as convenient ; then pour it into 
one quart of boiling salted water, and cook from three- 
quarters to an hour, adding more boiling water if it becomes 
too thick. 
BARLEY GRUEL. 

Wash one ounce of pearl barley, soak it for 15 minutes 
and put on to boil in one quart of water, with a few bits of 
fresh lemon-peel or a piece of ginger-root, as thee prefers. 
Let it boil until clear, then season with salt, sugar, or add 
milk or wine, as the patient desires. 


RICE GRUEL. 
To one-half cupful of rice (well washed) use a quart of 
water. Boil until soft and clear, flavoring with stick cinnna- 
mon or raisins and adding salt, sugar or milk. 


TAPIOCA OR SAGO GRUEL ° 
can be made in the same manner, and is very acceptable, 


many times, when one tires of rice. Either of them can be 
made from water or milk, or milk and water. 


MILK PORRIDGE. 

For three pints of milk, or milk and water, use two table- 
spoonfuls of wheat flour, first wetting the flour in some cold 
milk very smoothly, and adding slowly to the boiling milk. 
It is better to make this in a double boiler, to avoid any 
chance of its scorching, and let it cook thoroughly. Season 
it with salt or sugar. 

FLOUR CAUDLE. 

Mix one dessertspoonful of flour (smooth) with five table- 
spoonfuls of water. Boil the same quantity of milk and add 
to it two lumps of loaf sugar. Pour this over the flour and 
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water and put it over a slow fire, stirring it often for 20 
minutes. This is excellent for babies, or persons with weak 


bowels. 
RICE FLOUR GRUEL 


is made by using one tablespoonful of rice flour, wet with a 
little cold milk and then added to three half-pints of milk, or 
milk and water, and cooking for about 15 minutes, flavoring 


it according to taste. 
TOAST COFFEE 


is many times very desirable and should be carefully pre- 
pared by toasting the bread evenly and thoroughly, then 
pouring over it boiling water, and adding a pinch of salt. 
Strain before sending to the patient. 


COOLING DRINKS. 

Cooling drinks for fevers are made by pouring boiling 
water over cranberries, tamarinds, or jellies, or sliced tart 
apples. 

TOM-AND-JERRY. 

I have a recipe for Tom-and-Jerry, from a Baltimore friend, 
which I have found a comforting beverage, but it is not one 
that can be partaken of without good judgment as to time 
and quantity. It is also acceptable to our men friends on a 
cold evening, without the excuse of being an invalid : 

Beat together, until a perfect froth, four fresh eggs and six 
large spoonfuls of sugar; add to this six wineglassfuls of St. 
Croix rum and one pint of boiling water. Stir the water well 
into the mixture and then turn it back and forth into two hot 
pitchers. Have the glasses also hot that it is to be served in, 
and grate nutmeg over the top, but be particular about refill- 
ing the glasses often. It sometimes has an unfavorable 
effect upon a patient. 

ARROWROOT GRUEL. 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of arrowroot with a teacupful of 
water, smoothly; add to it a quart of boiling water and boil 
for a few moments, until it is thick and clear. Flavor it with 
lemon or wine and a little salt and sugar, or one grated 
nutmeg. 

Thee will notice in all of these recipes that the flavorings 
can be varied as occasion requires. The taste of an invalid 
often changes from day to day; what is acceptable at one 
time being very much disliked at another; and a variety ‘is 


always desirable. One tires very easily when obliged long to | 


be kept on such simple diet, but oftentimes it is the preparing 


of a simple thing properly that gives satistaction to the | 


patient. 
WINE WHEY 


is prepared by heating a half-pint of sweet milk to the boil- 


ing point, then pouring in slowly a wineglassful of sherry | 


mixed with a teaspoonful of sugar. 
and as soon as it comes to a boil remove from the fire. When 
cold, strain and use the whey. 


MILK PUNCH 
can be made by using two tablespoonfuls of brandy or rum 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar to a glassful of milk, with or 
without nutmeg grated on top of it. 


EGG PUNCH. 

A good way to prepare an egg is as follows: Beat the white | 
of an egg stiffly, then add to it the yolk, and beat all well to- 
gether; add a teaspoonful of sugar and a speck of salt to 
this, and a glassful of milk or water, as desired, and a table- | 
spoonful of wine or rum, or, leaving these out, a little nutmeg. | 
Sometimes one cannot take anything more than the egg 


and water. 
A RENNET CUSTARD’ 


is a very simple thing and can be easily made by using liquid | 
rennet, which thee can get at thy druggist’s. For one quart | 
of milk, slightly warmed and sweetened, use one tablespoon- | 


Grate in a little nutmeg, | 
| 


ful of the rennet, putting it at once in the dish in which thee 
wishes to serve it, as it wheys as soon as the spoon is put in 
it, but it is very delicate and much liked by many as a dessert 
with cake. 

MULLED CIDER. 

For a quart of cider use six eggs. Put a handful of whole 
cloves into the cider and boil it. While it is boiling, beat the 
eggs thoroughly in a large pitcher, adding sugar enough to 
make it very sweet. When the cider boils, pour it on the 
eggs and pour back and forth from one pitcher to another 
until it is well frothed, then serve in hot glasses with a grat- 
ing of nutmeg on it. Strain out the cloves from the cider. 


FLAXSEED LEMONADE 


is an excellent drink for a cold, so I will give it to thee: 
Pour over four tablespoonfuls of flaxseed one quart of boiling 
water, and use the juice of two large lemons or three smal! 
ones. Sweeten to taste, and let it steep two hours or more 
in a covered dish or pitcher. Thee can then strain it off, 
adding more water if too thick to be palatable, and use either 
cold or hot; but it is better, if the patient is in bed and well 
covered, to give it kot. 


FINE MILK PUNCH. 

Pare off the yellow rind of four large lemons and steep it 
for 24 hours in a quart of brandy or St. Croix rum, then mix 
with it the juice of the lemons, a pound and a half of loaf 
sugar, two nutmegs grated, and a quart of water. Adda 
quart of rich milk—made boiling. hot—-and strain all through 
a fine strainer. It can be used at once, or bottled and kept 
in a cool place. 


Any of these gruels can be varied to suit one’s taste and 
needs, but I think thee will find the greater number of them 
will need no alteration. Can thee suggest anything more 
that I can give thee information about? If so, do not hesi- 
tate at any time to make known thy wishes to thy affec- 
tionate aunt, 

—Rachel Macy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ABSURDITIES. 


If you should wish to go to Rome, 
And you Havana friends there, 

Peru’s these lines while yet at home, 
And find the Rhodes that end there. 


Do just as Siam wont to do, 
And if a Lake Huron, 

Don’t Scilly be and Racine go, 
Or Rouen you’! be sure on. 


But Wyoming-le with the crowd? 
Keep with your little party. 

There’s Mrs. Ippi—rather loud— 
And Callie Fornia, hearty; 


And Minnie Sota, too, I see, 
Likewise her friend Miss Ouri; 

Six others will make ten, I see— 
A richer crowd than poorer. 


Iowa frank apology 
For leaving out the Cracow, 
I'll Russia round, but if you see 
Her, I ask Utah say so. 


Just hear the sailors’ yo-he-ho ; 
If Idaho I'd aid ’em; 
Iowa sailor, as you know— 
Good Lucknow till I’ve paid ’em. 


Ohio more than that, but then, 
Of Corsican repay it ; 
This Spain-ful sense of debt again, 
Texas some time to say it, 
—F. H. Curtis. 
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LOOKING FORWARD—TO OHRISTMAS. 
Two OR THREE SUGGESTIONS. 

_{ y © those whose hearts are big but 
: purses small, the approach of the 

fl fy Christmas season is always a 
teat time of perplexity. What can I 
| buy? What will I make? are 


the soul-searching questions of 
the hour. Pen-wipers and pin- 
cushions, needle-books and slip- 
per-cases are an oft told tale: 
beaded trifles and worsted mar- 
vels have proven a delusion and 
a snare. But, happily, every 
year brings something new, if 
only we can find it out in time. 
Then, too, if we will study what 
our friends really need, our in- 
ventive power will often surprise 
us, as we see what comfortable 
results may follow from a little careful thought. 

Last year I was at the extremity of despair. I had pro- 
vided for all the “ sisters and the cousins and the aunts,” sav- 
ing and excepting two, who could not by any possibility be 
left out. One of these was a matron who “did” all the sewing 
for a large family; the other, an industrious young person of 
thirteen. The presents I would have liked to give were, alas! 
beyond me; those I could have bought were insignificant, 
and, furthermore, utterly useless. So I put on my studying 
cap and reviewed the situation. 

My elderly friend was a very careless and forgetful lady, 
who never knew the whereabouts of any of her sewing imple- 
ments. “Somebody” was always taking off her scissors, her 
thimble was ubiquitous, the thread tied often in a worse than 
Gordian knot. 

True (the name of my little friend) was a most painstaking 
seamstress. Her needles, thread, etc., were carefully kept in 
a certain loose-jointed box, which had a very provoking habit 
of suddenly toppling over, scattering its contents to the four 
corners of the room, much to the annoyance of our particular 
small person. 

Suddenly an inspiration dawned upon my frenzied mind. 
A little calculation, a careful counting up of the pennies in 
my purse, and I was off to the store. This is what I bought: 

Two yards red-and-white striped ticking, @ .18, $0.36 
Three-fourths of a yard turkey-red calico,@.8, 0.06 


One spool redthread, - - - - - 0.04 
One pair medium scissors, - - - - - 0.25 
$0.71 


This is what I did: From my piece of ticking I took three- 
quarters of a yard, cutting the bottom into two deep scallops. 
This was the foundation for a work-apron. From the re- 
mainder I cut lengthwise three-quarters of a yard, three 
inches wide, having one red stripe in the middle. This was 
for a sewing belt. 

Laying 11 inches deep of the apron’s scalloped end upon 
the cloth, I cut it out exactly to correspond with my pattern, 
binding with turkey-red the plain edge across, and basting 


the sides and scallops, right side out, closely to apron. This |. 


made a large pocket for holding work; next I cut two pockets 
7 by 5, shaping the lower ends of each into one scallop, and 
binding all around with red, while on the inside, and one inch 
from the top, I sewed a casing, running through it a narrow 
elastic: these were receptacles for thread, darning cotton, 
tape, etc., and were stitched at equal distances from the edge, 
two inches above the large one. Next I made a heart-shaped 


needle-book, from scraps of silk and flannel, which I sewed 
midway between the upper pockets. Below this a sheath for 
scissors (four inches at top, three-quarters of an inch at bot- 
tom), made from ticking and neatly bound. Now I bound 
the apron all around, adding a two-inch wide belt, to which I 
attached the apron in the ordinary way. Exactly in the 
middle of this belt I fastened a crescent-shaped cloth cushion 
with “ TRUE” outlined in shining pin-heads, and just above 
it the cutest velvet thimble-case. Lastly a large pearl button 
and button-hole worked in red, and my little gift was complete. 

Now, taking the belt length, dividing it exactly in two, 

three inches from the middle, on the left side, was fastened a 
semi-circular needle-book ; on the right, at the same distance 
from the middle, was laid a square pin-cushion, and then was 
fastened to the béttom of the belt, on the inside, both ends of a 
piece of braid, on which was strung the scissors. Just above this, 
on the outside, of course, was fixed athimble-case. Next to the 
cushion went a square pocket for spools, bound with red, and 
having a casing and elastic, and just in front an oblong en- 
velope for cards of buttons, hooks-and-eyes, etc. 
_ Then the belt was lined, first with wigan, lastly with red, the 
upper side of which was brought over as a binding. Basting 
the ends and under sides together, a double row of machine 
stitching was given the whole, then, with button and button: 
hole, that job was finished. 

Those to whom these gifts were presented assured me that 
they were invaluable. True, whose box is sent to Coventry, no 
longer makes excursions after errant spools, while to my 
elderly friend has come a time of rest and peace, for thimble 
and scissors no longer take unto themselves wings and fly, 
but are held to this work-a-day world by those serviceable 
chains of stitching. 

—Claudia Tharin, 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 

It is so painful to shrink, and so delightful to grow. 

A wife is a torment, if you can’t feel at ease with her. 

It is so hard to get rid of a New England conscience. 

Who says that a woman cannot be as cruel as a man? 

Our lives are largely made up of things we do not have. 

A society that exists mainly to pay its debts gets stupid. 

Get all you can, and don’t fret about what you cannot get. 

It is one thing to entertain and another to be entertaining. 

Usually and naturally the best talent goes with the biggest fees. 

No one can keep in the same place in life simply by standing 
still. 

When money selects there is usually an incongruous lot about 
the board. 

Women are the most economical of beings and the most ex- 
travagant. 

It is not a question of the use of money, but of the use money 
makes of you. 

Society is a great deal pleasanter when you are not anxious and 
do not expect too much. 

The rats that are on the inside of the crib are a good deal bettir 
off than the rats on the outside. 

How many moods has a woman ina quarter of an hour, an] 
which is the characteristic one? 

In the Mind Cure you don’t require any faith; in the Fait) 
Cure you don’t require any mind. 

There is a satisfaction sometimes in placing the width of a cor.- 
tinent between a man and what he has done. 

The general impression that an American can do anything that 
he sets his hand to is not true; it is true only that he tries every- 
thing. 


—Charles Dudley Warner, 
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“ A SMALL SQUARE SOMETHING,” 


THaT SMELT “ AWFUL.” 


ATHER!” cailed Mrs. Dane’s thin, 
piping voice, as the Deacon drove 
out of the yard, “get a yeast-cake!” 

The deacon drove along, serenely 
unconscious, her voice quite drowned 
_in the rattling of the wheels. 

“Father!” Thistime it was Geor- 
giana’s clear young voice that cleft 
the warm evening air, and the Deacon 
twitched sharply on the lines. 

“Whoa, there, Dolly! What d’ye 
want?” looking back through the 
dusk at the two figures on the porch. 

“Get a yeast-cake!” responded Georgiana in the same 
clear tones. Her father nodded his head, in token that he 
heard the errand, and clucked sharply to Dolly, who started 
off again briskly. 

“Strange why the women think so much of them pesky 
little yeast-cakes; think they can’t make bread without ’em,” 
mused the Deacon as he drove along to the village. ‘‘ Com- 
pressed yeast! My mother nor grandmother never heard of 
such a thing, but I believe they made jest as good bread in 
old times as they do now.” 

Deacon Dane was not a progressive man, you see. ‘ What 
was good enough a century ago, is good enough now,” he 
thought. Fleischman & Co. and a whole army of other in- 
ventors had lived in vain, as far as he was concerned. It 
would have been no unheard-of thing if he had forgotten the 
errand, nor would it have troubled him greatly ; but we are 
all quite sure to remember the things we would like to forget, 
so he bought the yeast-cake at the store, along with the gallon 
of kerosene and pound of saleratus, putting the yeast in his 
coat-pocket. 

At home his wife was meanwhile busily at work mending 
his second-best coat, which he had accidentally torn badly 
that day. She found the garment otherwise in that dilapi- 
dated condition characteristic of old coats, forcibly remind- 
ing one of the classical ‘“‘one hoss shay,” and Georgiana 
coming out of the parlor, where she had been playing gospel 
hymns on the organ, found her mother still at the task. 

‘Don’t sew on that black work any more to-night, mother,” 
she said; “it tries your eyes too much.” 

“T must, for father will want it to wear to-morrow; he al- 
ways goes to town Saturdays, you know. He had to wear his 
meeting coat to-night, and I hate to have him wear it so com- 
mon and getitfull of dust. I didn’t s’pose it would take long 
to mend it, but I find it out of fix everywhere.” 

“Let me finish it, then,” said Georgiana; and she fairly 
took the old coat away from her mother, who, released from 
that duty, went into the kitchen and made ready for setting 
the bread-sponge. The flour was sifted, the scalded and 
cooled milk all ready, and only waited for the yeast when the 
Deacon should come home. 

“Did you get the yeast?” asked Mrs. Dane when her hus- 
band came in, after putting up the horse. 

“Yes, I got it,” and he put his hand in his pocket, but 
failed to find the yeast-cake. One pocket after another he 
fished in till he had gone the rounds of his coat, then his vest, 
and then his trousers ; then went the whole over again—and 
a man’s pockets are legion. 

“It’s no use,” he said, “I’ve lost it somehow; pulled it out 
with my handkerchief or something.” 

“* Are you sure you bought it?” asked Georgiana. 

“Sure? Don’t I &now? I paid two cents for the little 


thing, and might as well have throwed my money away. 
Can’t you make bread with milk emptin’s, or somethin’? My 
mother used to.” 2 

“T shall have to, this time,”’ said Mrs. Dane, “ but the com- 
pressed yeast is so handy, for I can set my bread over night, 
and have it all baked before the heat of the day comes on.” 

“Tt costs somethin’ though,” pursued Deacon Dane, whose 
strong point was economy. “ Twice 52 is 104, a dollar and 
four cents every year jest for yeast, even if you only use one 
cake a week! And I tell you it takes a good many hard 
knocks to earn a dollar!” 

Mrs. Dane made no reply; there is such a thing as a waste 
of words. When Deacon Dane lectured on economy, she 
wisely sealed her lips. He had an idea that because he sold 
the produce and took the money, he himself earned all that 
came into the family, while the fact was, his patient wife al- 
ways worked twice as hard, according to her strength, as he 
did,.and often twice as many hours. His idea of economy 
was simply not to spend money, but he did not begin to take 
care of things and save them from waste as did his careful, 
prudent wife. 

Mrs. Dane made salt-rising bread the next day, a process 
which kept her in the heated kitchen most of the hot Satur- 
day afternoon seeing to the rising and baking. The next 
time bread was required she managed to send for the yeast 
by Darwin, the son next older than Georgiana, and he brought 
it home safely. 

The next week proved the very hottest one of the season, 
“a regular scorcher,” and Saturday seemed the hottest day 
of all; but the churning and baking had to be done, as well 
asthe general cleaning up and preparing for Sunday; soit 
was not strange that the morning of the holy day dawned 
upon Mrs. Dane with a sick headache. It was no new thing, 
for overtaxed nature would take revenge once in a while. 

“Georgiana,” called the Deacon up the stairway, about six 
o’clock that warm morning, “ you will have to get up and get 
breakfast. Your mother has a headache.” 

Like most damsels of “ sweet sixteen,” Georgiana hated to 
rise early, but any ailment of her mother appealed to her at 
once, and she was scon down stairs, skimming the milk, get- 
ting breakfast, and stealing now and then softlyinto the dark- 
ened bedroom to change the wet cloth on the mother’s fore- 
head. By nine o’clock the Sunday work was well out of the 
way, and Georgiana came into the bedroom again. 

“I’m not going to church to-day, mother, I’ll stay at home 
and take care of you.” 

“Oh! no dear,” said her mother, ‘it won’t be necessary 
my head is a great deal better, and all I need is quiet. Tommy 
can’t go anyway, his toe is so sore he can’t wear his shoe, and 
he can wait on me all I need.” 

“Then Darwin and I will get ready right away and go to 
choir rehearsal. They want to practice some new anthems.” 

An hour later Darwin and Georgiana had gone, when the 
Deacon, washed and shaved, came bustling into the bedroom. 
““Where’s my meetin’ suit?” he asked. 

“QO dear! I meant to have had Georgiana bring it out 
from the spare bedroom closet. You'll have to get it your- 
self.” 

Feeling much abused not to be waited on as usual, the 
Deacon departed in pursuit of his Sunday clothes. 

“Wife,” he said as he returned with them, “there’s an 
awful smell about that closet ;:must be a dead mouse in 
there. You'll have to see to it as soon as you're able.” 

“T will to-morrow ;” sighed the poor woman, whose head 
throbbed afresh with every suggestion of work or care. It 
was a relief to her when he was at last dressed and had driven 
away, leaving the house in quiet to her and Tommy. 

No memory of the rank smell in the closet came to Deacon 
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Dane as he drove to church in the pleasant summer breeze. 
But he had not been five minutes seated in his church pew, 
listening to the choir and waiting for the services to begin, 
before it came to him more than a memory—a decided whiff. 

“Must be my clothes got tainted with it, hangin’ there,” 
he thought. 

A subdued giggle in the pew behind him made him glare 
around at two young girls who sat there. They were whis- 
pering behind their handkerchiefs, and directly they got up 
and went several pews further back. Some people came into 
the pew in front of the Deacon, and soon they grew uneasy 
and began to cast stealthy glances around at him. He felt 
his face growing red, everybody near seemed to be looking 
at him so. Nor did the trouble cease when services began. 
All through the reading and the prayers, the singing and the 
sermon, poor Deacon Dane kept getting occasional whifts of 
that same disagreeable smell; and try as he would to keep 
his mind on the services, it would wander, as he saw people 
near him looking about, one way and another, but always 
settling to stare at him, as though they spotted him for the 
unsavory party. 

His feelings culminated when, as he rose with the rest 
for the last hymn, an overpowering stench greeted his own 
nostrils, and a little boy in front of him, holding his nose 
in disgust, whispered loudly to his mother, ‘Ma, some- 
thin’ smells aw/fu//” Deacon Dane picked up his hat and 
went hastily out of church. Noone could have thought he 
was faint, but so deeply red was his countenance that they 
might have feared apoplexy. He made for the horse- 
sheds and drove off towards home before the congregation 
came out. 

His wife had had a nap and was feeling easier, but her 
astonishment was unbounded when her husband came home 
atan hour which showed that he had not remained to Sunday- 
school. Such a lapse from duty was wholly without prece- 
dent in his case. 

“These clothes are jest fairly spiled hangin’ in that 
closet,” he burst forth as he came into the bedroom, pulled 
off the coat and threw it on the bed. “Jest see for yourself 
how it smells; I couldn’t endure myself all through meetin’ 
time.” 

Mrs. Dane pulled the offending garment up to her and 


began an investigation into what her nostrils plainly said | 


was a serious matter, while the Deacon hastily discarded the 
other portions of the suit. With a woman’s quick wit, she 
followed the trouble to its source and found in a corner at 
the bottom of the coat a small square—something. 

“Hand me the scissors,” she said to Tommy, who stood 
watching her. 

A few stitches ripped, and out fell the missing yeast-cake 
after its nine days’ imprisonment in the warm closet—a loath- 
some, rank thing, which Tommy immediately limped off 
with, holding it at arm’s length. A little further investiga- 
tion showed the hole in the corner of the pocket where the 
yeast-cake had worked its way through. The hole was duly 
mended, but, as a matter of policy, when a yeast-cake is 
wanted now in the Dane family, the Deacon is never asked 


to do the buying. 
—Maitté arer,. 


THE CRICKETS. 
Pipe tenderly the passing of the year; 
The summer’s brief reprieve; 
The dry husk rustling round the yellow ear; 
The chill of dawn and eve! 


Pipe the untroubled trouble of the year ; 
Pipe low the painless pain ; 

Pipe your unceasing, melancholy cheer ; 
The year is on the wane !—Z.. Kimball. 
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A TREASURE. 
Only a little golden ring, 
That in my hand I hold, 
Yet it is worth far more to me 
Than just its weight in gold! 


For, on a birthday, long ago, 
My mother gave it me, 

And, with loving words, on my girlish hand 
She placed it tenderly. 


Only a little golden ring! 
Yet it binds me to the past; 
My girlhood’s day I seem to see, 
As upon it my eye is cast. 


There were many friends whom I dearly loved, 
Whom I gladly would behold, 

But none whose love was so pure as hers 
Who gave me my ring of gold! 


Only a little golden ring ! 
But it binds me to the skies, 

For there, by faith, her form I see, 
As I look through tearful eyes. 


If those lips might speak to me again, 
And the clasp of those arms enfold! 
For one mother-kiss I’d gladly part 
With my little ring of gold! 
—Helen Percy. 
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OAST-OFF GARMENTS. 

HEN a gown is so hopelessly out of fashion that 

it will not answer even for home wear, or when it is 

for any other reason hors de combat, do not hang it 

away in a closet, to take up room, or shutit upin a 
chest, to grow musty. . First of all get it thoroughly cleansed. 
If it is composed of washing goods, have it washed in its en- 
tirety, as clean clothes are so much pleasanter to handle 
than soiled ones. Puffs and tucks should, of course, be taken 
out first, and draperies that come off easily may be removed 
and washed separately. If the material will not wash, brush 
and air thoroughly, leaving the task of removing stains, etc., 
till later on. When it is as clean as it is practicable to make 
it, rip it into its constituent parts. Such portions as are quite 
used up, detach and put aside, along with very small pieces, 
for rags—to be sold to a rag dealer, or got out of the way in 
any manner that seems best. Buttons and hooks-and-eyes 
should be put into a box kept for that purpose. They can al- 
most always be used again. Such parts of the lining as are 
still sound, iron smoothly, roll into nice even bundles, and 
put away. The material of the gown proper which is still good, 
press carefully cut, fold like a piece of new goods, and put away 
in a chest kept sacred to “raw material,” ¢. ¢., goods to be made 
up when needed. Of course it is not gowns alone that can 
be thus dissected. Do the same with every cast-off garment, 
even underwear. Then, when something new is required for 
one of the children—a shirt, petticoat, frock, or jacket—never 
visit the stores till you have first looked through the contents 
of this chest, which is very often a “seek no further; ” and 
the convenience it is to have goodsin such a shape that one 
can tell absolutely how far they may be made available, is, as 
most women will believe, very great. 

It is not only the children’s wardrobes that are reinforced 
from this source. A new house gown is often to be found 
by making a combination of some of the materials stored 
therein. Indeed, one of the much-bedraped skirts of a year 
or two ago will sometimes furnish a full gown of the present 
simpler fashion. 

Put a piece of gum camphor in the chest, as a deterrent 
to moths; but the fact that all the goods are clean, is itself a 
point in favor of immunity from the ravages of these insects. 

— Katherine B, Coulter. 
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SOUTH OAROLINA COOKERY. 


TEN TRIED AND TESTED SOUTHERN DISHES. 


OUTH CAROLINA has a style of 
cookery all its own. There are 
some of our dishes that not even 
any other Southern state prepares 
as we prepare them. Here, break- 


minus rice, would be voted a radi- 
cal innovation. Those who know 
not the first mentioned, and have 
only a bowing acquaintance with 
the last, cannot imagine what they 
lose by not eating them cooked 


“old reliables,” and if my direc- 
tions are followed to the letter. I 
am sure you will acknowledge 
that some of our dishes are good: 

Hominy. 

One heaping teaspoonful of salt in a quart of cold water. To 
this add three gills of pearl grist, washed in one water. Place 
saucepan on a slow fire, and boil 20 minutes, stirring frequently to 
prevent lumps and scorching. When done it will be soft, not 
watery, and of a jelly-like consistency. Eaten hot, with butter, it 
is excellent. We always have with it meat, eggs or fish. 

Hominy Waffles. 

Into one pint of milk beat two eggs and a large pinch of salt. 
Add to this two tablespoonfuls of hot hominy. Make into a stiff 
batter with flour into which baking-powder has been sprinkled. 
Beat briskly for five minutes. Bake on hot irons well greased with 
ham fat. 

Rice. 

Pick every speck from a pint of best whole rice. Wash in two 
waters, rubbing the grains well between the hands. Have ready a 
saucepan containing two quarts of cold water, well salted. Turn 
in the washed rice, and put on a quick, hot fire. Get ready a dish- 
pan anda colander. When boiling begins, watch carefully. As 
soon as the grains are quite soft, excepting a tiny speck in the 
middle—which will be in about ten minutes from the time they 
came to a boil—place the colander in the dishpan, pouring into it 
the contents of the saucepan. Raise the colander by the handles, 
and let it drain until the liquor-drops come one at atime. Turn 
again into the saucepan, which place, uncovered, on the back of 
the stove, to remain 12 minutes. Runa fork around the edge and 
through the middle, turning the bottom grains on top. Repeat 
this twice. Now take a dessertspoonful of cold water and drop 
along the edges, reserving about five drops for the middle. Cover 
tightly and remove from the stove. When served, the grains 
should be large, white and dry. With vegetables and gravies, it is 
not to be despised. The liquor is excellent for thickening soups, 
stews and gravies, and it makes a good substitute for starch. By 
the addition of white sugar, a few drops of essence or a tablespoon- 
ful of port wine, and grated nutmeg, one will have a delicate and 
nourishing gruel for an invalid. 

Okra Soup. 

Secure a good shank of beef, with plenty of marrow, five square 

inches of ham fat, one quart okra pods, three pints ripe, red toma- 
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fast without hominy, or dinner | 


Serve. The top will be covered with golden globules, and the 
flavor is exquisite. 
Okra Sauce. 

Select 15 or 18 small okra pods, cut off both ends, and fry in hot 
butter or ham gravy for 15 minutes. Have ready a pint of ripe to- 
matoes, prepared as for okra soup. Pour over the okra, salt to 
taste, and let it smother until the pods are quite tender. Serve hot. 
Delicious with rice. 

Okra Salad. 

Turn into boiling water a quart of tender okra, prepared as for 
sauce. Boil until quite done. Drain and pour intoa salad-dish. 
Cover with dressing made as follows: Half a pint of cider vinegar, 
one tablespoonful of salad oil, a large teaspoonful of salt, a table- 


| spoonful of mustard, half a teaspoonful of black pepper. Serve cold. 


our way. I will give some of our | 


Tomato Pilau. 

Prepare a quart of red tomatoes as for okra soup. Turn into a 
saucepan containing the gravy extracted from one pound of best 
breakfast bacon, cut in thin slices. Remove the meat. When the 
tomatoes begin to simmer, pour in 1% pints of picked and 
washed rice and a good pinch of salt. Cook until the rice is quite 
dry. This is a most agreeable dish. 

Hoppin’ John. 

Put into a large saucepan 14 pints of cow pease, three quarts of 
cold water, two pounds of breakfast strip, one pod of red pepper. 
Boil over a slow, steady fire until there is one inch of liquor above 
the pease. Turn ina pint of picked and washed rice. Watch care- 


| fully, occasionally turning lightly with a fork. When done, each 


pea and each grain of rice, while quite soft, is dry and separate. 


| Serve hot, and you have a real South Carolina dinner dish. 
Cabbage with Potatoes and Steamed Dumplings. 


toes. This will make from three to four quarts of excellent soup. 


Melt a small lump of lard ina soup-kettle, cut the fat into thin | 
strips, and fry a dark brown, then remove. Have ready tomatoes, | 


Then these are Seidlitz powders, dear, and the last new-fashion bouk ; 


cores. Pour these on the gravy inthe kettle. ‘“Curtail and be- 


head ” the okra, that is, remove the stem and ends, shave into thin | And many other trifies, love, too numerous to mention, 


_ Yet all increase a shopping list, for all require attention ; 


slices and put on the tomatoes. Next, a tablespoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of pepper. Vo other seasoning. Over this pour 
three quarts of warm water. Break the bone in three places and | 
lay it above. Let it boil two hours over a moderate fire, stirring | 
frequently. Mix thoroughly one tablespoonful of corn-starch in a | 
pint of cold water, Add tothe soup and boil 4o minutes longer. 


Quarter a white, hard-head cabbage, washing carefully. Put it 
into a saucepan containing a quart of boiling water. Over this lay 
1% pounds of breakfast bacon, cut in thin slices, and over this, in 
turn, place eight large Irish potatoes, pared and washed. When 
the cabbage has boiled a half-hour, mix one pint of corn meal with 
a half teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of lard, and water enoug): 
to make a stiff dough. Mould into small flat cakes, and lay above 
the potatoes. Cover the saucepan, and let its contents steam one 
hour over a brisk fire. Add half a pint of warm water should the 
cabbage become too dry. 

Potato Pone. 

Pare and grate eight large sweet potatoes, one lemon, one tart, 
firm apple. Into this mix three tablespoonfuls of “C” sugar, one 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one dessertspoonful of ground 
ginger, and sufficient molasses to make a very stiff batter. Pour 
into a buttered pan. Bake two hours and a half bya slow, even fire. 
This is one of our celebrated “ goodies,” and it deserves its fame. 

—A Carolina Housewife. 
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“SHOPPING.” 
Where have I been? Well, I sallied forth just as the clock chimed three, 
And only now have reached my home, in time to order tea. 
Indeed, I’ve had a busy day, for I bought those candied fruits ; 
I ordered little Fanny’s hat, and Charlie’s scarlet boots ; 
Then purchased Donald’s tartan scarf—see what a length he takes ; 
And here are baby’s hood and cloak, beside that box of cakes. 
Lace curtains and a carpet, too, are in the warehouse still, 
They said the man should bring them up when he’d made out the bill. 
This is coffee in that canister, and in this chest is tea; 
Here’s linen for your summer vests ; and these are gloves for me ; 
A frock for Jane, some lace for Kate, a skipping-rope for Sue ; 
Two copy-books for John and George, and paper cuffs for you ; 
Some music for our elder girls, a chess-board for the boys ; 
French bonbons for the little ones, and such nice German toys; 
A basket for old nurse’s work, a garden rake and spade ; 
Two pictures for the rustic frames that litle James has made. 


A dress for me, a parasol, and sauces for the cook— 


So ask not, pointing to the clock, “ Why, where have you been stop- 
ping?” 

For I’ll shew an empty purse, and then you’ll know I’ve been out shop- 
ping. 


—/. S. 
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SYSTEMATIO HOUSEKEEPING. 


How ONE WoMAN LEARNED TO SAVE TIME. 


F there ever was a woman who was 
anxious to make as much as she 
could out of life it was Mrs. Bertha 
Malone. She had married happily, 
but a little later than is the custom 
of her country-women. She was 
nearing middle age when she began 
to weave this thread in the web of 
her daily exis:ence, and one of her 
rapidly passing years was almost at 
its ending. Hertwo children, most 
tenderly beloved and most carefully 
treasured and trained, had gone early to bed, tired out by a 
Christmas party on the night before. Her husband was at 
work in his office, with his head bent over a balance-sheet of 
the year’s business. It had not been a very satisfactory year. 
The gains and losses were very near each other in the grand 
total, perilously near, indeed; and he had said as much, with 
a clouded brow, at the supper-table, and expressed a hope 
that in some way their expenses might be lessened in the 
year to come. 

Perhaps it was that which set Bertha Malone to thinking 
so seriously and earnestly about the problem that had vexed 
her, more or less, for many a long day ; the problem whose re- 
sult kept coming out a negative quantity when she wanted 
it positive. She stirred the fire to a ruddier glow, drew 
her favorite rocker close to the fender, gave a sigh that 
was half one of relief, and proceeded to consider why she ac- 
complished so little, why it was that, do what she would, she 
had no time for anything but the trifling cares of every day— 
the monotonous tasks that made no showing whatever, and 
were forever crying to be done over again. Life was too 
precious a thing, she told herself, at her time of life to be 
thus—wasted, she was about to say, but she checked the in- 
trusive thought. 

The woman who runs the machinery of a happy home does 
not waste her life, by a great deal. There would doubtless 
come a day when her children would rise up and call her 
blessed. Her husband praised her sometimes now, and yet— 
she was not satisfied. There was a flaw, nay a serious defect 
somewhere, and it must be in herself. Other women, friends 


of hers, with nothing like her chances, found time to read, 


while a hasty run-over of the daily paper, and a few brief 
moments with her Bible at bed-time, made up the scanty 
nourishment on which she felt that her intellectual self was 
being starved. There was Mrs. Saxon, on the next street, 
who had a baby not yet through teething, and who made even 
her best dresses, and yet had time to give to art and music, 
and could have such lovely “high teas.” And she, Bertha 
Malone, had not even found time to call since her last invita- 
tion. She owed at least half a hundred visits, and letters 
more than she could count. Her winter sewing was not nearly 
done. She fairly shook herself with impatience as she said 
half aloud: 

“You are a dismal failure, Bertha Malone, that’s what you 
are!” 

Then she took her handkerchief out of her pocket and in- 
dulged in a good old-fashioned cry—which unquestionably 
did her good. When at last she brightened up again, the 
mists began to clear away. She knew the trouble was not 
that she was lazy, nor was it that she was one of the vigor- 
ously particular kind who overdid everything. She probed 
the wound ruthlessly, and deliberately made up her mind that 
the reason why no day was long enough for her, lay in the 
fact that she had no system in her method. It came upon her 


like a flash. She had not been bred to work of any kind. 
When it became a necessity, she took it up heedlessly, without 
plan or thought, letting circumstances rule her, instead of 
making circumstances bend to her will, as far as earnest, 
prayerful consideration could shape them. 

Right then and there she called a halt! Was not the new 
year the time of all times to turn over a new leaf? How long 
since she had made any “ New-year resolutions”? She 
would try a new way, God helping her, beginning to-morrow. 
She had a little blank book somewhere; her husband had 
given it to her and asked her to jot down the household ex- 
penses, and there was a page or two of this interesting mat- 
ter, with the figures in crooked lines. She had given that up 
because she had not time. She tore out the reminders of 
that fact, and wrote upon the first remaining leaf : 

“ To systematize my life more thoroughly, I am going to 
try this year to follow this order: On Monday, I will write 
letters; on Tuesday, I will stay at home to receive my friends, 
and to this end will put ‘Tuesday’ on my cards ; on Wednes- 
day, I will cut out all the material I have on hand and get it 
ready for sewing ; on Thursday, I will write up the books of the 
Ladies’ Society, of which I am treasurer, and attend its mee:- 
ings, thus giving one day to church work; on Friday, when it 
is at all pleasant, I will make calls or social visits ; on Saturday, 
I will do my mending, lay in the week’s supplies, and do 
all the odd jobs.” She read these items over carefully 
and then bowed her head over the page and asked God to 
guide her in the best way of keeping these resolutions and 
give her more success in the year so soon to dawn. After 
this she added some other little things like these: “ Wind 
the clocks on Monday; fill the lamps on Tuesday and Friday ; 
put away the ironing on Thursday morning; clean the silver 
on Saturday.” When her husband came at midnight she was 
sleeping with a smile upon her face, dreaming, perhaps, that 
in the days to come life would no longer be a “ grind,” even 
in the mildest form. 

Was the new way a success? Well—the first year was some- 
thing of an improvement on the ones that were before it. If 
she could only have put a little more system into the cook, in 
her work, and into the children’s efforts to help her! There 
were many weeks when illness or company upset her 
plans, and often she was discouraged and tempted to drift 
with the tide as of yore. But she did not; she held out 
bravely, and, taught by experience, made constant improve- 
ment, until, instead of the day’s work being planned, she 
gave the hours their separate duties, and gently won the 
whole household to the new régime. Now, no stacks of un- 
answered letters reproach her, and the postman’s cheery 
whistle is heard almost daily at her door. Her friends were 
inclined to laugh at her “ reception-day” at first, as she had 
never claimed to be a “society lady,” but when they found 
how pleasant it was to find her always in and ready to receive 
them, they came to the conclusion that the time thus saved 
was worth the gaining. She was very slow about her sewing, 
having no natural aptitude whatever; but she found that the 
garments cut out and rolled up got made some way, and the 
basket filled on one Wednesday was ready for a fresh suppiy 
on the next. 

When the president of the Ladies’ Society asks Bertha 
Malone to visit the sick or carry supplies for a poor family, 
now, she no longer says, “I do not see how I can take the 
time”; she says instead, “Certainly, I will attend to it im- 
mediately.” The time comes some way. She has learned 
this lesson under the new order of things. One duty must 
not be put off for another. 

To this good day, though, she is behind with her calls; she 
has hopes of catching up, however, and of having more time 
for social visiting. So on the whole she regards the new de- 
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parture with great gratification. The rules are not iron-clad, 
of course. She breaks them at discretion, but nothing could 
make her go back to the old slip-shod, hap-hazard way. The 
lack of system almost made shipwreck of her life, she says. 
And let me whisper that during the year just past she has 
done her duty nobly, and besides earned over $100 with her 
pen. That talent of hers had been hidden away in a napkin 
ever since her first baby came. Who knows but this year 
several hundred dollars may be her very own to do just what 
she likes with? Is it not worth while then to maketime? Try 
it. Give more thought to even the plainest of your daily 
tasks, and thus get more of the sweetness of this world in 
going through it. 
—Laura Dayton Eakin. 


Original mn Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SALT. 


For weak eyes, a wash of weak salt and water will prove of 
much benefit. 

Salt and water, quite strong, and used persistently for a time, 
will prevent the hair from falling out. 

A teaspoonful of salt dissolved in one-half glassful of water 
is excellent to allay nausea in sick-headacbes. 


To relieve heart-burn drink a half-tumblerful of cold water 
in which has been dissolved a tablespoonful of salt. 


When wiping up the floor before putting the carpet down, 
sprinkle it all over with salt, while damp; this will greatly 
prevent moths. 


For stings or bites from any kind of insect, apply dampened 
salt, bound tightly over the spot. It will relieve, and usually 
cure very quickly. 


Salt as a tooth-powder is better than almost any other den- 
tifrice. It keeps the teeth very white, the gums hard and 
rosy, and the breath fresh. 


If the throat is very sore, wring a cloth out of cold salt and 
water, and bind it on the throat tightly, when going to bed; 
cover it with a dry towel. This is excellent. 


For neuralgia, make a small muslin bag, fill it with salt, heat 
it very hot, and lay it against the aching place. It will prove 
a great relief, as salt retains the heat a long time. , 

For troublesome weeds, and for grass in sidewalks, drive- 
ways, etc.,apply a dressing of coarse salt; this will kill all 
growth. Be careful not put it on anything that should not 
be destroyed, however. 


For catarrh, snuff up considerable salt and water from the 
hollow of the hand, every morning. Salt and water, used asa 
gargle just before going to bed, strengthens the throat and 
helps to prevent bronchial troubles; it is also excellent for 
sore-throat. 


If ink is spilled on the carpet, throw a quantity of salt on 
it, which will quickly absorb the ink ; take this up, and put on 
more salt. Keep repeating this, rubbing it well into the ink- 
spot, until the ink is all taken up by the salt; then brush the 
salt out of the carpet. 

For a felon, take common rock-salt, such as is used for salt- 
ing down pork, dry it in an oven, then pound it fine and mix 
with spirits of turpentine, in equal parts. Put it-on a linen 
rag and wrap around the felon. As it dries put on more, and 
if followed up the felon will be dead in 24 hours. 


If anything catches fire or something burning makes a dis- 
agreeable smell or smoke, throw salt upon it, at once. Ifa 
bright, clear fire is quickly desired, it may readily be obtained | 


by throwing salt upon the coals; likewise, if too much blaze | 


should result from dripping of fat from broiling steak, ham, 
etc., salt will subdue it. 


—Millicent. 
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“WHEN YOU GET EVEN.” 
A Bit oF PRACTICAL PREACHING, 


HE other morning, as I stood in the 

kitchen stirring up a cake, the cook, 
a pleasant Swedish girl, said, ** Please 
ma’am, when you get even, will you 
get two or three little things for the 
kitchen? They don’t cost much, but 
it’ll be-soon enough when you get 
even.” I smiled, asked what they 
were, and readily granted the modest 
request. But the words, “when you 
get even,” stayed in my mind. I 
groped about a little, at first, for their 
real meaning. Perhaps they had 
something to do with my recent vacation. I had been away 
for a month, was only just returned, and perhaps the girl 
might think me “ broke ” (in her own vernacular), and that a 
request for new household appointments ought to be modi- 
fied by a little generous patience. Yet, this could hardly be, 
for she had no means of knowing whether or not my individ- 
ual purse affected the house finances. Again, it was the 
latter part of the month. Perhaps she had been accustomed 
to seeing people who were rich early in the month, poor 
towards its close, and waiting for “ pay-day” toeven up. It 
is a great pity that servants should know these things, [ 
think ; but I find that they are very apt to have a familiar 
acquaintance with the “moods” of the family purse in the 
various places in which they have lived. But this reason 
for the girl’s remark did not hold good in our case, for she 
knew absolutely nothing of our financial affairs. 

I was forced to come to a third reason as the most likely 
one: she was speaking from personal experience. She knew 
very well what it was to “fall short” at times and “even up” 
at others. Indeed, from all I know of the girl, this might be a 
matter of course. The very first week she lived with us she 
wanted money when she had earned only three dollars, in- 
stead of waiting until her “ week was up,” saying she needed 
shoes. It was given to her, and she spent two dollars for the 
shoes and the remaining dollar for a pair of corsets. The 
next day she showed me her series of corsets for different 
stages of “dress up.” This one little thing told me the story. 


visability of saving money against a time of need, of sickness 
or lack of work, and how much more important it was to have 
that reserve fund than stylish clothes. I do not know yet 
whether the seed has fallen on good ground, or not, but all 
I have to do is to sow it, and water it if I can. 

There seems to be a sad lack of prudent saving in all ranks 
of salaried persons. It is so easy to “ fall short ” where one is 
tolerably certain of the opportunity to “even up” at an early 
date. It is so easy to increase the list of our necessities, 
and to change something in our list of !uxuries over into the 
list of necessities. This isa common weakness that we all 
recognize, and that it takes considerable force of character 
to struggle against. Any salary seems almost inadequate for 
our wants. and it is hard to see that we are spelling all wrong 
when we name a thing a want when it should be named a 
wish. Any salary is inadequate for our wishes, we would say, 
if we were strictly honest with ourselves. 

Those of us in the more intelligent ranks of life know how 
to save money if we only will, and how to spare ourselves 
the “getting even” misery; but when we come to watch the 
lower ranks of workers, we find that lack of saving often 
_comes from lack of knowing how to do it. There is the dis- 
| trust of savings banks as well as ignorance of them. Very 
'few know of Building Associations. Very few dare trust 


I have since taken pains to Suggest, several times, the ad-. 
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accumulating wages in the hands of the employer, for keeping 
or properly investing. Indeed, ignorance and distrust pre- 
vent a good deal of thriftiness that might otherwise exist. 

These conclusions bring a clear duty for us of wider 
knowledge and experience. Let us instruct and help those 
others. Get the servant girl or man to take out a bank book, 
where there is good reason to think it safe todo so. Suggest 
avery small weekly sum to be deposited. Believe me, the 
very pleasure of depositing will make this sum grow larger 
and larger without any further suggestion. Keep the bank- 
book, if asked to do so: it may add a sense of security, and 
a proper pride, to the matter. 

Or, choose some reliable Building and Loan Association, 
explain its system carefully, have the would-be saver buy a 
few shares and pay her monthly dues. In short, do anything, 
that is thought best to instruct and help in such a worthy 
cause. Perhaps it is the very impetus needed to make us do 
better ourselves, if conscious that we have been “lax” in 
such matters. At any rate we will find that we will “get 
even” with happiness and the blessed sense that we have 
been a help to some one who needed help. There is rarely 
one side to a good deed done. Back comes the reward, 
trying to “get even” with the good impulse, and life thus 
grows much richer thereby. 

I suppose the girl of my story had no idea she was furnish- 
ing me atext when she so modestly asked for a few kitchen 
things; but if I have only preached a little bit of practical 
suggestion into the heart of some who will act upon it, surely 
the text was a worthy one, and “ when you get even” with 
the happiness and satisfaction that such work brings, you will 
think so, too. 


—Juniata Stafford. 
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BOSTON BAKED BEANS. 


‘* With what shall we break our fast in the morn?” 
The mother in council inquired ; 

* Let something simple our table adorn, 
Of Frenchified food I am tired.” 


“O let us have beans,” the daughters respond ; 
**O let us have Boston Baked Beans, 

With a loaf of brown bread, of which we’re all fond— 
This menu is as good as a queen’s.”’ 


“O yes, we’ll have beans, we will, by all means,” 
The father and sons all agree; 

“ Baked beans we will eat, like the Boston élite, 
Then who’ll be more cultured than we?” 


“And who to the market will go for the beans, 
Of which we stand in such need ; 

And which one among us will best understand 
O’ercoming the grocer’s great greed?” 


“We'll go for the beans, the pretty, white beans,” 
The dignified daughters declare ; 

“ Should the price be unseemly, we’ll open our eyes 
And give him a cold, stony glare.” 


“ We will go with you,” said father and sons, 
‘* For daughters alone should not roam ; 

With coach and with four we’!l drive to the door, 
And see you sate there, and safe home.” 


“Can Bridget be trusted to cook these beans 
For which we so sadly yearn? 

Alas, and alack, though well she means, 
Too often her ‘ bake’ is a‘ burn’!”’ 


The mother will see that the work is done right; 
Te the kitchen already she’s gone; 

She’ll cook them all day, and cook them all night, 
And have them for breakfast next morn. 


** We’ll eat them at morn, we’ll eat them at noon, 
We’ll have them served cold with our tea; 

Of their merits we’ll talk by the light of the moon, 
And who’ll be more cultured than we?” 


—M. Talcott. 
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A OUP OF TEA. 

* Polly, put the kettle on, and we’ll all take tea.” 

UT see that the kettle zs boiling before 
making the tea; and see that the water 
is fresh, and that it boils immediately, 
before it has parted with its sparkling 
gases. Do not let it simmer and simmer 
for hours before it is needed. I think it 
was Delmonico that said, “ Americans 
cook their water to death.” Some not- 
able housewives pride themselves as 
upon a virtue when they set the kettle in 
the stove the night before, in readiness 
for the next morning’s breakfast. ‘Tea 
and coffee, or vegetables, prepared with 
such water will have a flat, vapid taste. 

Let the teapot—an earthen one—invariably be scalded before 
putting in the tea; and then allow the tea to steep from five 
to ten minutes before serving. If the tea is made in the 
kitchen, do not allow it to boil; set on the back part of 
the stove. Of course, with a copper teakettle and crane 
or “five o’clock tea,” or a silver spirit-lamp at the table, 
this caution is supererogatory. In cold weather a taste- 
fully made cozy thrown over the teapot adds a touch of 
brightness. 

Uncolored Japan tea, or a fine blend of Orange Pekoe and 
Formosa makes a most delicately flavored cup of tea with 
which to tempt the most inveterate tea-hater, and rouse his 
flagging energies. There is nothing like a cup of tea as a 
nerve tonic. Of course, indulgence in tea-drinking can be 
carried too far, as in wines, chloral, the bromides and other 
things good in their place. A peculiar property of tea is that 
it prevents the waste of tissue in severe and protracted phys- 
ical and mental exertion. A famous Arctic explorer said in 
my hearing that his men bore up under the strain they were 
put to through exposure and severe toil, far better when tea 
was served out to them than when depending upon coffee or 
liquor for a stimulant. 

And then, what a promoter of sociability is a cup of tea; 
what home comforts does it suggest, as to Cowper, when he 
on a winter’s evening draws a cheerful picture of the crack- 
ling fire, curtained windows, the hissing urn, and the “ cup 
that cheers but not inebriates”! How often does the author 
of “ Eothen” record his testimony of the cheering, soothing 
influence of the steaming cup that Oriental and Englishman 
could join in liking! 

In spite of the “ Country Parson,” who calls tea a “ nerve- 
less and vaporous liquid”—he never could have tasted it 
made in the manner described above; in spite of the slurs 
Matthew Arnold casts upon it—he describes a visit to George 
Sand and tells us that she poured out for him a cup of the 
“insipid and depressing beverage, dotsson fade et melan- 
coligue, as Balzac calls it, for which English people are 
thought abroad to be always thirsting ” ; in spite of all this 
be it said that a cup of tea, warm and fragrant, and with a 
delicate bouquet, as they say of wine, possesses an aroma fit 
for the gods. De Quincy knew whereof he spoke when he 
said, “ Tea is the beverage of the intellectual.” 

—Mary Lioyd. 

From my heart’s mysterious undercurrent 
Comes a silver chiming, sweet and low, 

And it seems to bring me tender greetings 
From the love who loved me long ago. 

An enchanted world lies hid forever 
Underneath my life’s dull ebb and flow, 

Only sometimes comes like light from heaven 
To my dreams this faint reflected glow. 

—Tr. from Wilhelm Miiller. 
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KITOHEN SHIFTS AND MAKE-SHIFTS 
PRACTICALLY EXEMPLIFIED. 

HE pathway of the average cook is sel- 
dom, if ever, rose-strewn, and when ne- 
cessity obliges her to put up with the 
“make-shifts”” of the ordinary kitchen, 
do not blame her too severely if the 
weeds of discontent spring up and gain 


carpenter, joiner, mason, or decorator, 
can do perfect, acceptable work with- 
out appropriate tools, neither can a cook 


a strong foothold. No workman, be he | 


work as fast, or as well, with incon- | 


veniences as she can in a properly ap- | 
| are very cheap, costing 10 or 1§ cents apiece, and are of un- 


pointed kitchen. The one item of paring knives is a matter 
of gigantic importance to the cook, with her many “irons in the 


fire,” yet it is an exceptional case where a kitchen is found | 
containing these necessities that are sufficiently sharp to pare, | 


with ease,a turnip, an apple, or a potato. 


In the average | 


American kitchen they are as “dull as a hoe,” to use a com- | 


mon expression. If the happy possessor of one or two of 
your grandmother's old thin case knives, held on to them 
with a determined grip—* their price is above rubies.” Much 
of the cutlery of the present day is so poor that it will not 
hold an edge. A good file, polished down on a grindstone, 
with one end fastened into a wooden handle, the other 
sharpened off to a point, is said to be far better than any man- 
ufacturer’s knife—the steel being of so much better quality. 
A small whetstone should be its constant companion. 

In the drawer with the sharp knife to peel the apples should 
be a corer. A hollow tin one, pointed at the end, can be 


bought for 15 cents at any hardware or novelty store, and if | 
the cook will always remember to core first, and then peel her | 


apples for baking, they will be less apt to break than if the 
process is reversed. 

The perforated pie tins are a great improvement over the 
old style of solid bottoms, and cost no more. When adopting 
the new style, or adhering to the old, if the kitchen-maid will 
remember to bind an inch-wide strip of clean, old cotton cloth, 
made very wet, around the edges of her pie. she will have no 
trouble in keeping the juicesin. After the pie is baked, the 
strip of cloth can be as easily removed as can the pie from the 
tin plate. 

A double chopping knife should find its way into every 
well-regulated kitchen. Upon the theory that time is money, 
how much of it is wasted in chopping apples for the mince- 


meat, suet for the pudding, or ham for sandwiches, with a sin- | 


gle-bladed, old-fashioned chopper, that will do only half the 
work of a double one in the same time. 

Another great convenience, is a large tin seive, or strainer, 
shaped like an old-time flour sifter with wires crossing each 
other, but made of one piece of tin, with tiny perforations in 
its bottom. Having no seams, it is easily kept clean. The 
traditional apple sauce, that usually accompanies roast pork, 


can be made greatly superior to the ordinary article by press- | 
ing through one of these seives, thus rendering it smooth and | 


free from lumps. Through it tomatoes can be easily strained, 
and surely when the cook becomes accustomed to straining 
out the seeds of this popular vegetable she will never return 
to the old way of serving them, seeds and all. 

The soap drawer in the kitchen cupboard should hold a tin 
soap shaker, where the little bits of soap, that would other- 
wise be thrown away, could be collected, and made to do duty 
in the matter of dish-washing. 

It seems strange to speak of the roller towel as a conven- 
ience, when it should be considered a positive necessity in 
every well-ordered household, yet there are many more kitch- 


ens without them than with them in some parts of the coun- 
try—the cook often substituting her work apron, or worse, 
a dish towel, to wipe her hands upon. A roller and fixtures 
can be bought ready to screw into the wall for from 25 to 4o 
cents apiece. Six towels is a bountiful supply for one roller. 
Buy a good quality of linen crash, making each towel two 
yards and a half in length—sew in a seam and fell neatly. 
» Roller towels that have been in use a few months make the 
best of tea towels, as they are soft and pliable, a quality by no 
means to be despised. Cut in two, hem the edges, and again 
supply the towel drawer with new roller towels. In this way 
the drawer can always be supplied with strong towels for 
kitchen toilet purposes, as well as soft ones for the dishes. 
Among the useful articles often overlooked in buying the 
kitchen paraphernalia, are little scrubbing brushes. These 


told service in scouring the kitchen table and moulding 
board, and scrubbing off the milk stain from the refrigerator. 
Housekeepers all understand how hard it is to clean a nutmeg 
or cocoanut grater with cloth or mop—a small scrubbing 
brush, that can penetrate the rough indentures, will do its 
work quickly, and well. The rough surface of pie tins can be 
easily cleaned in the same way. A small brush should be kept 
exclusively for cleaning vegetables. Potatoes for baking 
are much more easily cleaned with a brush than in any 
other way. 

Another aid to work, is a wire frying basket, which is very 
helpful in cooking various kinds of food in deep lard, such as 
croquettes, oysters, chicken, etc. 

One more, and Iam done. Every kitchen cupboard should 
be supplied with appliances for cleaning the family plate, and 
I know of nothing more complete than the electro-silicon 
cabinet, which contains a box of powder, cake of silver-soap, 
cleaning-brush, and chamois-skin. Doubtless there are other 
kinds equally good. 

Many of the fancy aids to kitchen work are “a delusion 
and a snare,” and sooner or later find their way to the top- 
most pantry shelf, where they quietly repose until dragged 
forth at the annual house-cleaning season. But to the prac- 
ticability of the above enumerated articles I am willing to 
swear and “ know whereof I affirm.” 


“ 


—Annie Curd. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PAOKING SALMON. 

The salmon-packing industry in Alaska is very large and is 
quite rapidly increasing. The fish are taken in large nets, 
and, after being piled in pens on the wharf overnight, are 
put rapidly through the cutting and canning nrocesses. ‘lhe 
head, the fins and tail are cut off, the Lackbone and insides 
stripped out, and the fish are th n thoroughly washed in run- 
ning water. They are next cut up with a set of “gang” 
knives, which cut them into pieces of proper shape to fit the 
filling machine. The pieces ente> this machine through a 
hopper, and as the mass passes along it is cut bya set of 
knives into sections the exact length of acan. From the ma- 
chine these sections are pushed by a “plunger” directly 
into the can, which is placed in readiness by hand. The cans 
are wiped and passed to a “ capping” machine, which fits and 


| solders the covers. They go next into tanks of scalding 


water, and then are treated with hot steam in air-tight boxes 


until cooked. Then they are inspected and the top is pricked, 


and immediately resoldered, to let out the hot air. Another 


_ cooking by steam follows, and at each of these processes the 
_ cans are carefully tested for signs of defective soldering or 
packing. The cans are then thoroughly washed and cooled 


| 


and coated with lacquer, and, after a final rigid inspection, 
are packed for shipment. Great care and much skill are 
required in managing all these processes. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


the hands and face and pinafore; to hold the spoon and 
fork correctly, using the latter whenever possible; to eat 
MANNERS AT THE TABLE. slowly, avoiding all unnecessary noises, movements, or ex- 
7 MONG people of average means, with | hibitions of the act of mastication. Like unto these rules, 
aspirations toward fashion, it is the | and quite as important, are those points of deportment which 
custom to permit the children toshare do not really include the partaking of food. ‘To wait quietly, 
with their elders each family meal. | until helped; not to clamor for desired articles, or tease 
Many who can afford a nursery where | for them when refused; not to overstock the plate, or de- 
the children might be “ kept in a bar- | sire more than can be eaten; to talk little, unless spoken to, 
rel, and fed through the bung-hole,” | especially at a strange table ; never to leave the table before 
as some would-be wit has suggested, , the others, unless asking and obtaining permission from the 
till old enough to have good manners | lady at its head. 
expected of them, preferthe company | These well-known essentials are necessary among civilized 
Fy} of the little ones at the table. Such | beings, if one is to enjoy both the companionship and the 
PA being the case, children should early | food at meals; and it detracts from that enjoyment to have 
f> learn that there are some table rules | the meal serve as an object-lesson for the instruction of the 
Z : = which they are bound to respect. | child. A mother who has the right influence over the little 
That, if vo share the companionship of their elders, they | one can so instruct and prepare him, beforehand, or when 
must contribute their necessary individual shares toward a | there are no observers, that an occasional encouraging or re- 
pleasant and harmonious gathering. proving smile or frown from her will be all that is necessary 
This may seem like a trite observation; but who does not | at the table. Any mistakes, not willful or flagrant, may be 
meet with frequent instances, suggesting the desirableness of | discussed between them, afterward. It is apt to embarrass, 
special instruction in table-etiquette, so utterly have the pa- | if not “harden” a child, to have the attention of the com- 
rents seemed to neglect their duty? And who but has a | pany directed toward it, by a reproof. But mistakes or mis- 
more or less defined idea that it is impossible for one’s own | conduct should be noticed, and pointed out in private. A 
children to be really vulgar or rude, no matter what they do? | few months of eternal vigilance is a small price to pay for 
But, though their little ways are naturally “cute” and pretty | correct habits of eating; and will save both mother and child 
in our eyes, is it not well to occasionally put ourselves in the | a great deal of regret in after life—not to speak of sparing 
place of an outside observer, and dispassionately criticise our | the feelings of chance guests or companions who consider 
children’s table-manners, lest they be insensibly contracting | decency in partaking as essential a seasoner of a meal as the 

habits which shall render them disagreeable to others ? condiments in the food. 

An instance recently observed was that of a child of four 

years—and a little girl, at that—whose shockingly bad man- 

ner of appropriating her food might have disgusted a well- 

taught domestic animal, and prompted it to decline her com- 

pany at meals. Her parents seemed scarcely to notice her 

conduct, though occasionally admonishing her; but surely 

familiarity could only breed contempt—not for the untaught 

child, but for the mother who could permit her to reach the 

age of four, in such a “state of nature.” 

A spoon or her fingers—whichever seemed handiest—per- 

formed, impartially, upon the contents of her plate, and con- 

veyed them, indiscriminately, to her mouth, up her sleeve, to 

any exposed portions of her countenance, or adjacent parts 

of the surrounding country. And the contents of that plate! | 

Beginning with a goodly supply of meat and vegetables, the 

load was slowly augmented, instead of diminished, during the 

repast, by every desired article on the proverbially liberal 

country dinner-table, till a mosaic mound of meat, vegeta- 

bles, pastry, fruit, condiments, etc., large enough to satisfy 

the hunger of several children of her years, remained to tell 

of the ruin she had wrought. Everything she asked for was un- 

hesitatingly and lavishly given her; and, when she could eat | 

and scatter no more, she amused herself by blending into a 

pleasing compound the accumulation before her. 

This was, indeed, an exaggerated case of lack of instruc- 

tion; but a great many children are not properly trained in 

table-manners: and it must always be the fault of the mother 

— if there be one—that this is so. Let no one plead that she 

has not the time for such instruction ; a mother must pay the 

price of maternity, and has no moral right to shirk her obli- 

gations, nor to let other matters crowd them aside. There is 

a right and a wrong way to do everything. The wrong way 

to go about this is to wait till the child has become fixed in 

awkward and slovenly habits, and then try to correct them by 

sharp reprimands or punishment. One cannot begin too 

soon after the child begins to eat to teach it to take its food 

daintily ; to avoid spilling liquids, scattering solids, smearing | 


—Agnes Rosenkrans. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PAT. 
When tallow candles would sell for nine cents a dozen, we 
rendered together our beef and mutton fat and ran it in 
moulds; but tallow dips and candles have now no market 
whatever, and the rendered fat bringing but 3% cents a 
pound, it is not economy to sell it. We now consume it at 
home, in this way: We try out the fats as clear and clean as 
possible. The cakes of beef tallow are cut into small lumps 
and put in a covered firkin close by the lard-firkins. To re- 
plenish the basin of shortening for cooking purposes, or the 
kettle of fat for frying doughnuts, add one or more of these 
lumps of tallow to the lard, melting it with the same. Its 
presence cannot be detected in cake and pastry, and we be- 
lieve it helps in preventing doughnuts from soaking fat. 
Perfectly sweet mutton fat is occasionally consumed in 
the same way, but in smaller quantities, as its nature is to 
harden more than beef tallow. A pure, white cake of mutton 
fat should always be kept on hand for dressing sores, hurts 
and blisters, as its healing properties are great. The remain- 
der of the mutton tallow can be run into candles for home 


consumption 
—Clarissa Potter. 


THE AIR INHABITANTS. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 


The livelong night; nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice-finger’d Art must emulate in vain, 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 
The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl, 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake.— Cowper. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE KITOHEN TABLE. 
PUMPKIN PIEs. 
“On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 


Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines.” 


UCH a sight makes me think a word in regard to pump- 
kin and squash pies may be acceptable to some in- 
experienced housekeeper. I have sometimes eaten 
pumpkin pies—or what were called so—as light as a 

custard; but what we want is the golden brown article our 
great-grandmothers prided themselves on. I never use eggs 
for pumpkin or squash pies; we like them better without. Of 
course I have to use more pumpkin or squash to thicken 
when no eggs are used. The first essential is a solid, yellow 
pumpkin, which I always cut at night, so it is ready to put on 
cooking as soon as the stove is hot in the morning. Cut in 
rings and pare, then cut in littie pieces. Living on a farm, 
I do not have to save what I do not want for next time, but 
feed it tothe cows. I always save some nice rings for drying, 
which are hung on a wire by the kitchen pipe, and I find ita 
very satisfactory way of preserving it. Let the pumpkin 
stew for several hours, till it is a rich color; stir often so it will 
not burn, but be sure the water you put in is all cooked out 
before taking up. Put through a colander; a little milk put 
in wifl expedite that part. I never measure, but my propor- 
tion is about this for three pies: One and one-fourth quarts of 
pumpkin, 1% quarts of milk, three-fourths of a cupful of 
sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of molasses, a large teaspoonful 
of ginger and the same of cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Do not make the crust rich as for mince pies. Put in 
a deep plate and bake in a moderate oven for 14 hours. If 
the crust is brown enough before the pumpkin has reached its 
perfection cut a round hole in a piece of paper and lay over it. 
If one follows the above directions they will take from the oven 
pies fit for even a New England Thanksgiving dinner, when 


‘*The old broken links of affection restored, 
* * * * 


What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie ?”’ 
Squash wants to be cooked as for the table, and if there is 
any left from the side dish at dinner, save it and put it in the 
pie the next day. Put through the colander; make the squash 
thinner with milk than was the pumpkin. Sweet cream is 
a great addition, but as a substitute drop little pieces of 
butter in the mixture. Use nutmeg for flavoring, sweeten to 
taste with sugar; salt is always needed. Bake in a slow oven. 
A mistake is often made in not baking pumpkin and squash 
pies long enough. 
—M. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

OLD-FASHIONED RECIPES—GATHERED IN SOUTHERN KITCHENS. 
St. Charles Hotel Corn-Loaf. 

Place in a sifter the following ingredients: Three coffeecup- 
fuls of corn-meal, one cupful of flour, two tablespoonfuls of light- 
brown sugar, one tablespoonful of salt (scant), two teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar and one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Sift 
these ¢wice, stirring thoroughly, so they will be well mixed. 
Break four eggs, separating whites from yolks; beat the latter until 
very light, add a pint of sweet milk, then beat the whites to a stiff 
froth and stir in quickly. Unite the sifted ingredients with the 
milk and eggs as deftly and quickly as possible, stirring with 
one hand while pouring with the other. If the mixture is not as 
thin as pound-cake batter, add more sweet milk, pour into a well- 
greased pound-cake tin and bake in hot oven, unless you possess 
that best of all baking arrangements, a genuirfe southern “ bake- 
kettle.” Of course it is quite as much trouble to make this corn- 
loaf as it is to make a cake, but the result is too delicious to think 
of—when you can’t get any! To render the loaf “glossy,” wash 


the top over with white of egg. Two cares are requisite to perfect 
success—care in putting together the ingredients, and care in bak- 
ing. A piece of this corn-loaf buttered hot equals the best sponge 
cake ever made. 

Ham Omelette. 

Beat one dozen eggs until yolks and whites are well mixed, 
sprinkle a little salt and pepper through the mass, trim the fat 
from six slices of boiled ham (they should be about four inches 
square). Cut the leaves froma bunch of celery and mince the 
stalks quite fine. Into halfa cupful of sweet milk stir a heaping 
tablespoonful of corn-starch, and add tothe beaten eggs. Now 
put enough sweet lard into a skillet to fry the omelette, and when 
it is very hot pour in half the egg and milk batter. On the mixture 
lay the slices of ham evenly and as nearly equidistant as possible. 
sprinkle with the minced celery, and then cover carefully with the 
rest of the eggs and milk. Crimp the edges witha knife, and if 
skeptical concerning your ability to turn nicely, butter another 
skillet or tin plate, and when hot, place carefully over the 
one containing the omelette and reverse quickly. It is always 
difficult to fry an omelette without burning in the center, so you 
may be glad to learn that this kind is very good when simply 
baked ina hot oven. In serving, care should be taken to cut so 
that each piece shall contain a slice of ham. The omelette should 
be placed on a round dish, garnished with the celery leaves. 
Doughnut Patties. 

Save out a good-sized piece of bread-dough, when you place the 
loaves in the oven to bake; into this lump of dough work two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and an egg well beaten, roll it out to less 
than half an inch in thickness, cut circles with a large coffeecup, 
allowing two for each “ patty.” Flavor some stewed apples and 
raisins (they should be cooked together) to suit your taste, sweeten 
slightly and place two tablespoonfuls on one circle, lay another 
over it, pinch the edges firmly together, crimp prettily, and fry in 
boiling lard. For sauce use maple or white sirup. se 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MorE DESSERTS WITHOUT MILK. 
Ambrosia. 


Two sliced oranges, six sliced peaches, one iemon peeled and 
chopped fine, two bananas sliced. Sprinkle two cups of sugar 
between the layers. Put the beaten whites of four eggs with one- 
half cupful of sugar on top. Serve in a glass dish. Or, use 
oranges, cocoanut and bananas, for the fruit, with less sugar. 
Steamed Apples. 

Pare and core with an apple corer good, tart apples, which are 
not too juicy, sprinkle well with sugar,’and steam till tender. 
Served with rich cream, whipped or not, nothing better would be 
desired for that dessert. Or, prepare the apples the same, and 
bake, adding a few lumps of good butter. 

Currant Pudding. 

One-fourth cupful each of butter and sugar, one-half cupful of 
molasses, one-half teaspoonful each of cinnamon and ginger, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of cloves, one small teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in one-half cupful of boiling water, 14% cupfuls of 
flour, add a beaten egg. Lastly, one cupful of English currants 
slightly floured. Bake inaloaf. Sauce.—One pint of boiling water 
one cupful of sugar, a little nutmeg. a teaspoonful of vanilla, one 
or more tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Bring to a boil, then add three 
teaspoonfuls of corn-starch wet in a little water. Lastly a piece of 
butter the size of an egg and a little salt, unless the butter salts it 
sufficiently. An excellent sauce for many puddings. 

Make a blanc-mange with one quart of water or fruit juice, 
sugar to taste, a little salt or butter and four tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch, wet in some of the water or juice. Whencold, spread 
on a layer of good jelly, then the beaten whites of two eggs with a 
little sugar, and vanills if wished. Do not brown, or the jelly will 
melt. Excellent, with milk, yolks of three or four eggs, and three 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch. Finish as above. _4S.7 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Boiled Chestnuts. 

Put the chestnuts into tepid water. Notice when they begin to 
boil. Then boil for 15 minutes. Pour them into a colander to 
drain. Stir in them a small piece of butter while the chestnuts 


are hot. Mix well till they look glossy and dry. -/.j. 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


RECIPE FOR BAKER’S BREAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please ask your correspondent “ Pro” to give, in your “ Cozy 
Corner,” her recipe for making “ baker's bread,” from the yeast to 
the baking of the bread. I know that it would be of great value 
and would be highly prized by hundreds of your readers. How 
often I have heard persons say, “I wish I knew how to make 
‘baker’s bread.’” Mrs. C. D. B. 

MOBILE, ALA. 


SWEET APPLE CUSTARD PIE-AGAIN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please correct an error in the recipe, “Sweet Apple Custard 
Pie,” given in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of October 11. By the in- 
sertion of the article “the” my pies were made much richer than 
we ever made them. Instead of saying “the better part cream,” 
it should be, “ better, part cream.” Truly, littles do count in this 
world in cooking and otherwise. Since sending the recipe I have 
carefully measured the ingredients, and some may like to know the 
exact proportions: Three even cupfuls of the grated apple and 
four generous cupfuls of rich milk are right, unless the apples are 
very juicy. Mrs. E. W. C. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 


PAPER LAMP-SHADES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to “ B,” in your “ Cozy Corner,” asking how to make 
the creased tissue-paper lamp-shades, I will say: Take a sheet of 
French tissue paper, leave it double as you get it, then double in 
the middle, making almost a square; fold each side back, making 
it triangular shaped, and continue so to do, pressing each fold 
down firmly, till it is too small to fold further. Take out all the 
folds loosely and, by taking hold of the paper at the point, draw 
through the hand till it is very finely creased. If for a hanging 
lamp, leave the full sheet with the points to hang down, or use two 
such sheets, and the points alternating will make it many-pointed. 
Cut a hole in the center and slit it up the side to get it on the 
hanging lamp, then fasten together with mucilage. MABEL V. 

CROWN PoInT, IND. 


A LITTLE MORE DEFINITE, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In my communication to “ Mrs. M. L.” of Dorchester, I did the 
best I could in regard to proportions of the remedy for bed-bugs, 
giving my mother’s directions, as I rememberedthem. This morn- 
ing, in looking over some old papers, I find something more defi- 
nite: One ounce of quicksilver and the whites of two eggs beaten 
together with a fork for a little while; then beat with the feather 
on a goosequill till it is like froth, making the whole look of a 
grayish cast, in fact, till there is no more of the quicksilver in the 
bottom of the bowl than on the froth; then apply, with the same 
feather, on the mattress corners, on varnished surfaces, under the 
ends of slats, in every place that serves as a hiding place, and do 
not wash it off at all, and, if the work is done thoroughly, you will 
not be troubled more. Ss. J. B. 

MEDFORD, Mass. 


CORN-MEAL PUDDING AND BEEFSTEAK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I can tell * L. B. S.” how to make a very good curn-meal pudding, 
though I can throw no light on the cleaning of point-lace curtains. 


with the hand, five tablespoonfuls of corn-meal. When thoroughly 
scalded, remove from the fire, and add one teaspoonful of salt and 
two-thirds cupful of molasses. 
for two hours, covering if it browns too quickly. At the end of 


| rubbers. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| to the opposite end. 
For the former, scald one quart of milk; while boiling, sprinkle in, | 


one hour after placing it in the oven, pour in carefully a cupful of 
rich milk or thin cream. As skimmed milk answers for the foun- 
dation, this is easily procured. Eat hot, with cream or butter. 

I would like to suggest that beefsteak cooked in a spider will be 
more like a broiled one if it is putin a Aot spider without butter, 
and, as soon as seared, turned over, then cooked, with frequent 
turning, for ten minutes. When done, remove toa hot dish and lay 
over it bits of cold butter. A. S. T. 

WHITINSVILLE, MAss. 


CAN BY STEAMING. 
(SUGGESTED BY ‘“‘ BAKE 'EM,”’ IN OCTOBER 11.) 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

This manner of canning may be made worth dollars to any who 
will try it, and save time and worry about breaking cans, by bak- 
ing them, and accomplish something while they are heating. Put 
the fruit and sugar in layers in your Mason cans—not quite full, 
as it will swell. Old cans are just as good if perfect, even the 
Set all, uncovered, in a cold steamer (every housekeeper 
ought to have a steam cooker) with cold water under them. Heat; 
let them steam an hour or more, including the time of heating up. 
Have an extra dish or can of fruit steaming, with which to fill up 
the cans. Take out, set in a place not too cold, and not on a damp 
place, or the cans may break /7// uf with the extra, put on the 
cold rubbers, and the covers, which should be in the steamer a 
while. The fruit will be unbroken, and will ever spoil if these 
directions are carefully followed. Do not be disturbed if sugar 
settles in the can; it will dissolve in time. Mrs. E. W. C. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 


AN AUTHORITY ON ENTIRE-WHEAT BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“A Subscriber,” San Francisco, Cal.—in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for September 27, No. 141—will find the following in Miss Maria 
Parloa’s “ Kitchen Companion,” a good recipe for entire-wheat 
bread: Two generous quarts of the unsifted flour, a pint and a half 
of warm water, one tablespoonful each of sugar and butter, half a 
tablespoonful of salt, half a cake of compressed yeast or half a 
cupful of home-made yeast. After sifting the flour into a bread- 
bowl, put aside a cupful for use in kneading later, and put the 
sugar and salt with the remainder. Dissolve the compressed yeast 
in a small quantity of the water; add the rest of the water and the 
yeast to the flour, then the butter, softened; beat vigorously. 
Sprinkle a moulding-board with some of the flour and turn the 
dough on it; knead until smooth and elastic—from 20 to 30 min- 
utes ; return to the bowl, cover well, let rise for about eight hours 
where the temperature is about 70°. Mould into shape; butter the 
bread-pan ; let the loaves rise to double their original size. Bake 
in a moderate oven for‘an hour. ABBREVIATED. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 


THE RIGHT AND WRONG END OF NUTMEGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Perhaps the information I am about to give is well known to the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING; if so, repetition may make it 
doubly clear. A short time since, in superintending domestic 
affairs, I inquired of the maid presiding in the kitchen, what was 
requisite in her department. ‘“ Nutmegs, madame,” she said; 
“and where did you procure the last supply ; they are very poor?” 
In astonishment I asked, “ What complaint have you to make of 
them; are they from Connecticut?—wooden nutmegs?” She 


| innocently said, “ Yes, madame, I should think so; they are miser- 


able—all hollow.” Then I smiled inwardly, as well as outwardly, 
and discovered that I had failed in a matter I had always before 
attended to. I had not explained to the domestic the nature of 
nutmegs, and which end to first attack. I then gave her this in- 
formation, which my mother had given to me, and her mother had 
given toher: A nutmeg in growing forms fibres from the flower 
If you cut those fibres by commencing to 
grate from the stem-end, you cut them off and your nutmeg will be 
hollow; hence, commence to grate from the end opposite the stem. 


| By examining the “fruit” it is easy to discover which is the end 
Put into a butter-dish and bake | 


opposite the stem-end. ERIPHYLE WHITING. 


TISKILWA, ILL. 
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QureT Hours Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


PRIZE PvuZZLE 
291.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL DICKENS PARTY. 

The Anagrammatical Parties have become so popular with the 
“ Quiet Hours ” readers that it has seemed advisable to provide for 
one more, and a friend has come ali the way from Tennessee to 
preside at the “ Dickens Party.” 

Three Prizes are offered: First, $3 for the first correct list of the 
100 characters—found in Dickens’ works—to be fashioned from 
the Anagrams; Second, one year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING for the second correct list, and Third, any one of the ten 
bound volumes of GooD HOUSEKEEPING for the third correct list; 
preference to be determined by date of postmark on the envelope. 
Those who have won a prize in this department within the last 12 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

ONE HUNDRED OF DICKENS’ CHARACTERS. 


. A walk in the linen. 
. Piqued in all. 
. Grandma’s third go. 
. Drab green vail. 
. Small ewer. 
. Part my lake. 
. Mass nob spars. 
. George J. Ray. 
Cat may trot. 
. Chop mint. 
. I twirl votes. 
. Berwick wins mail. 
. Army gas pie. 
. Tried to trill. 
. Can’t deny Rosy. 
. Dock all dyed. 
. Bet two doors yet. 
. Dole Mark polish. 
. Pearls dine too hard. 
. Vice kills Drew. 
. kiss Bell. 
. Let Jew oil. 
. King, hurl not! 
. Rob no hid Jew. 
. Pad devil if per cod. 
. Age try law. 
. Hop lost driver. 
. Reed, chew darts. 
. Lunatic pet cat. 
. Alms, Jerry. 
. Ona holy place. 
. Dry doll vane. 
. Line boy clink cash. 
. He swims corn. 
. Grab nnde dray. 
. Won odd ride. 
. A winter milk-tin. 
. Pad mule boy. 
. He chose tin rams. 
. Pit trims tape. 
. Kine yet black. 
. Ye new trade. 
. Her mute’s sermons. 
. Bled a steady horn. 
. Break French lye. 
. Joy hen grub. 
. Silly toy bowl. 
. Well, be frail. 
Nice lute team. 
. Spins a prune. 


Prizz PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 


. Tom, whirl good mitre. 
. Cabby’s junk. 

. I drug her rat. 

. Fame, dear Madge. 
. Jar field glen. 

. Job, go ram tacks. 
. Meg goes, parson. 

. A garden ball. 

. Am a red eel ham. 
. Lunch near mart. 

. Force elm beyond. 


Nor adds in cloth. 


. Gil’s wages. 

. Sign, wicked elf! 

. I sup, Jessy. 

. So no log mills. 

. Jotneck howls. 

. Nan’s gem gown. 

. Muddy leal Jews. 

. Great head pent. 

. Creaks jar me. 

. Now seem King Lear. 


Catch near rod, sir. 


. Rue kiss pledge. 

. Jew march in thin line. 
. Susan’s grass dug-out. 
. Tug a time-gong. © 


Quacks free words. 
Jam has other use. 


. Abe led Mary in. 

. Bond of fine music. 
. Pa, I pull my wig. 
. Real rats do. 


Deny ail code. 


. Brig types. 

. Can ram putty. 

. No jam need rust. 
. Bunks be lit. 


Maim a linnet, Adam. 
Grammar Hay. 


. War poles nod. 

. Hen, wren or boy colt. 
. We lap piled sleep. 

. Jest some farther. 

. Tie clean brat. 

. A real cad. 

. Tap at grey clog. 

. Fits Limes. 

. Be neat boys’ port. 


Down a local tour. 


289.—A TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


The “ guessing” at the “ Traveling Puzzle,” published first in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 140, and a second time in No. 142, is 


now at an end, one correct answer having been received. The fol- 
lowing confession of two, doubtless expresses the plight in which 
others who guessed found themselves: “‘I do not understand how 
the journey is to be made.” The clew given in the announcement 
that “the relative positions of the stars (**) are to be observed,” 
means that the first two stars of (1) under the last two letters of 
“ Maine” call fora word beginning with “ Ne,” the (2) the same 
way, and so on through the puzzle, (3) and (8), however, calling for 
a word beginning with only the last letter of the previous word. 
The winner of the First Prize is W. H. Danforth, M. D., of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Here is a map of the proper route to take in making this journey: 
Maine, 
(1) Newton (Mass.), 

(2) Onslow (bay, N. C.), 
(3) Wisconsin, 
(4) Indiana (Pa.), 
(5) Nashville (Tenn.), 
(6) Lemore (Neb.), 
(7) Republic (Kan.), 
(8) Camp Huachuca (Ariz.), 
California. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NOS. 141 AND 142. 
285.—ROSABEL’S PICTURE-BCOK. 


Answers—1. Hare. 2. Corn. 3. Horn-bill. 4. Willow. 5. Cart. 
6. Pail. 7. Pears. 8. Pony. 9. Top. 


286.—A PALINDROMIC SQUARE. 
Answers— A 


A 
287.—CHARADE, 
Answer—Seer-sucker. 
288.—BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

Answers—1. Exekiel (Ezekiel xxiv: 17). 

2. Psalm lxiv: 7. 

3. Michael (II Samuel vi: 16). 

4. Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxviii: 5). 

290.—A BIBLE RIDDLE. 

Answer—The image placed in David’s bed by his wife Michal, 


*| to deceive Saul who sought to slay him.—/ Samued xix: 13. 


The Quick Witted Heard From. 

Mrs. J. H. Aiken of Oakland, Cal., will now be fully persuaded 
that GooD HOUSEKEEPING has a goodly number of readers who 
are disposed to willingly “lend a hand,” for the following persons 
have kindly answered (and they all agree) her inquiry regarding the 
“ Bible Riddle”: Massachusetts—M. A. Trowbridge, Charlestown, 
Mrs. J. R. Thurston, Whitinsville, Mrs. E. W. Collins, Westfield, 
H. W. Bidwell, Hyde Park, Sarah J. Blanchard, Medford, “ M. G. 
S.,” Easthampton, Mrs. O. C. Hunn, East Longmeadow; New 
Jersey—Jessie A. Ashley, East Orange, Ellie C. Curtis, Mount 
Holly; Mrs. J. O. Niles, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. J. H. Moore, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Mrs. James Stott, Carbondale, Pa., “ X.,” Pawtucket, 
R. L, H. M. Atwater, New Haven, Ct. 

Mary Phayre of New York and “S. J. B.” of Medford, Mass., 
answered No. 288, and the former also No. 28s. 


The “image ’’—eraphim (household god) was made of clay, and had 
its origin in Mesopotamia. H. M. A. 
NEw HAVEN, CT. 


The Riddle has been in the possession of my family for many years, 
and while we have given it to dozens of the “ quick witted”” among our 
friends, only one has answered it, ard hé a young divinity student, who 
thereby won a prize as the reward of such unusual brightness. 

Mount Ho ty, N. J. 


The Riddle was given to me some 15 years ago, and I should be very 
glad to know its origin and author. Mrs. J. H. M. 

CuIcaco, ILL. 

Goop HousEKEEPING would be glad to acknowledge the receipt 
of any information revealing the origin of the “ Bible Riddle.” 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Come Forth. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and her husband, Herbert D. Ward, 
have together produced a book of wonderful interest in the one 
now issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The title comes from the 
command of the Savior to the dead Lazarus, and the story attempts 
to portray the life and the characters of ancient Judea—with the 
Nazarine as the central figure. There are many reverent people 
who will shrink from this use of sacred names in a work of fiction, 
despite the frank plea of the authors; but these will be few in 
number compared with the thousands who will peruse with delight 
the fascinating story. It is, indeed, no light task to picture, as 
these gifted authors have attempted to do, the daily life, the loves 
and labors, the hopes and fears, the dull routine and the miraculous 
marvels of those days; but those who have read the former works 
of these writers will need no assurance that an absorbingly fasci- 
nating production is the result. 


The World’s Histcry. 

The first part of this very comprehensive work is at hand, bear- 
ing the imprint of the Boston School Supply Company. Its scope 
and purpose are sufficiently explained by the title in full: “ Epitome 
of the World’s History, Ancient, Medizval and Modern; with 
specia! relation to the history of civilization and the progress of 
mankind. By Edgar Sanderson, M. A., late Scholar of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge; author of ‘A History of the British Empire.’ 


John Hardiman, A. M.” As the single volume of 464 12mo pages 
covers the ancient and medizval parts of the work, bringing the 
record down to about the close of the 15th century, it is simply impos- 
sible for the reviser to present more than the barest outline of the 
great events of the ages which it is attempted to cover. That this 
has been very ably and skillfully done, there can be no question. 


Chuck Purdy. 

Under this odd title, William O. Stoddard has given to the boys 
a clean, manly, entertaining book, presenting an almost photo- 
graphic reproduction of the New York boy of to-day—not the 
impossible creation that so many writers for the young have called 
the New York boy, the creature of the street, the dock or the home 
of the so-called “ gentleman,” but a real, live, active, inquiring, go- 
ahead New York boy, who goes to school and helps in his father’s 
grocery store and goes crabbing in the Harlem, and sees and 
studies and stores his mind with practical, helpful, odd and enter- 
taining studies of life in the great metropolis that make a boy of 
him and will surely make a manof him. The story is published in 
a cloth-bound volume of 318 pages, with illuminated cover, at $1.25, 
by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


Tarbell’s Lessons in Language. 

The neat volume bearing this title is the first of a Language 
Series which Horace S. Tarbell, A. M., superintendent of the 
public schools of Providence, R. I., has prepared and Ginn & Co. 
of Boston are publishing. The “First Book” is designed for 
pupils who read readily in a Third Reader, and the series will 
furnish material for a daily exercise until the student is ready for 
the high school. Judging from the initial volume, the series will 
be an invaluable one. It begins at the beginning, and by easy 
steps, which leave no factor unprovided for, leads the pupil 
through a succession of pleasing exercises, illustrating and eluci- 
dating the principles of correct and perfect use of the language in 
all classes of composition. The series cannot fail of a cordial 
reception at the hands of educators. 


The Round Trip. 

Thousands of people have made “ the round trip,” but very few 
could write of it so pleasantly, so graphically, as does Susie C. 
Clark in the little volume before us, which Lee & Shepard publish 
in perfect typography and binding at $1. The round trip was 
nothing more nor less than one of the popular modern excursions 
from Boston to Boston, by way of the Pacific Slope. The 193 
pages are divided into 24 chapters, and the various phases of the 
journey, and the salient features of the places passed through or 


visited, are so vividly pictured that thousands who read will long 
for the opportunity to “go and do likewise.” Fortunately, this is 
now possible for people of very moderate means, while the time 
required is trifling compared with the results which may be chron- 
icled, and the opportunities which will be presented. 


In Trust. 

It is 24 years since Lee & Shepard first gave to the world what 
has perhaps proved the most popular work of Amanda M. Doug- 
las, “In Trust, or Doctor Bertrand’s Household.” During that 
time it has given delight to many thousands of readers, but there 
are multitudes who have never conned its charming chapters, who 
will welcome it as No. 2 of the Good Company Series which Lee 
& Shepard have recently inaugurated. It is refreshing and en- 
couraging, in these days when so much of trash finds publication, 
especially in paper covers, to welcome such a jewel as is here pre- 
sented. The books sell for 50 cents each, or $5 for an annual sub- 
scription of 12 numbers. 


Fables, Anecdotes and Stories, 

An admirable little manual in the * Boston School Series ” bears 
the above title, its purpose being the teaching of composition writ- 
ing. It recognizes “the outline system,” which experience has 
shown so almost indispensable for practical work, and provides, by 
easy exercises and judicious suggestion, for developing the ability 
to write easily and perfectly. There are 170 of the tables, anec- 


dotes and stories, each of which is followed by an outline; in ad- 
Revised and condensed, with emendations and new matter, by 


dition to which suggestions are given regarding letter writing and 
punctuation, while a long list of possible subjects for a “ composi- 
tion” will aid the beginner in making a selection. Published by 
the Boston School Supply Company. 


The Struggle for Bread. 

Could all discussion of the labor question be marked by the 
candor and good sense apparent in this little volume, which Leigh 
H. Irvine has written and John B. Alden of New York publishes, 
there would be much less of bitterness and ill-feeling between em- 
ployer and employe, and much broader ground on which to meet 
for the adjustment of the perplexities which are constantly arising. 
The. book bristles with statistics, though written in an attractive 
and interesting style, throwing light from all directions on the 
problems with which it has to do; and all who are interested, both 
among working people and capitalists, would profit from its reading. 
Price, in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


The Berkshire News Comic Cook-book. 

This is probably the most utterly nonsensical thing ever pro- 
duced in the way of a cook-book—or any other kind of a book. 
But it is clean, laughable’nonsense, of the refreshing sort; and 
while the author declares that “it is not the kind of a book to be 
read through at a single inning,” very few persons with a sense of 
humor will want to lay it down till every page has been scanned. 
Fred H. Curtiss is the author; no one but Curtiss could write such 
a book, but he could write a half-dozen “ and not half try.” Doug- 
las Brothers of Great Barrington, Mass., are the publishers. Price, 
25 cents. 


Wednesday the Tenth. 

The boys will read with great interest Grant Allen’s tale of the 
South Pacific, under the above title, which has to do with canni- 
bals and various haps and mishaps in that remote part of the earth. 
The author writes entertainingly at all times, and this book deals 
with events which will stir the heart of the average boy, told ina 
commendable way. It isa thrilling story of filial devotion, daring 
endeavor and adventure, hair-breadth escape, miscalculation in 
reckoning, and a dramatic rescue, just in the nick of time. It is 
published in a neat 12mo volume, cloth, 75 cents, by D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Evelyn Gray; or the Victims of Our Western Turks. A Trag- 
edy in Five Acts. By H.I: Stern. New York: John B. Alden. 
The Sin of Edith Dean. By Bella French Swisher. New 
York: John B. Alden. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


Ah! once it was tilted upon her fair head, 


footed tread, 


THE FATHER’S HAND. 
I’m only an old wife now, Sir, and I’ve time to 


hat. 
sit on the strand 


| Back and forth, and to and fro— 


| As she rushed down to meet him with light: | The gentle murmurs thrill 


| My dreaming heart; I hear them plain— 


Now it is tilted the wrong way, is dingy and flat} ‘* Hush, my dear, lie still.”” 
Though it was once a beauty, my grandmother’s | It is night, and time for rest; 


Light of day has fled—- 


“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
A-watching the boats come in, Sir, and the chil- | It flared not with feathers, nor glittered with lace, ee eee ae eee 


dren at play on the sand. 


beside the sea, pat, 


And it has been meat and money and joy and A"d ‘twas sweetly bewitching, my grand- 


sorrow to me. mother’s hat. 


As it perched so demurely above her bright face; | 
Seventy years, Sir—all my days—I have lived It was dainty and modest, both words are quite 


Angels guard thy bed.” 
—Christian Weekly. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


A traveler through a dusty road strewed acorns 
on the lea; 


Father and husband and boys, Sir, there was not With black gleaming jetting it dazzled no sight, | 4nq one took root and sprouted up, and grew 


Nor did it uptower, like Eddystone light ; 


= And blessed was the man who behind it oft sat, 
Could have lain still in the house, Sir, when the It ne'er hid the preacher, my grandmother's het. 


winds and the waters call. 

My father and husband sleep in the graves of 
our folk by the shore; 

But both of the boys who left me, they never 
came back any more! 


— Unidentified. 


**KEEP TO THE RIGHT.” 

“* Keep to the right,’’ as the law directs, 
For such is the rule of the road ; 

“Keep to the right,”’ whoever expects 
Securely to carry life’s load. 

“Keep to the right,” whatever you do, 
Nor wander though folly allures ; 

“ Keep to the right,” nor ever be hurled 
From what by the statute is yours. 


‘“* Keep to the right,’’ within and without, 
With stranger and kindred and friend ; 
My father hadn’t a lad, Sir, so he paid the more, harbor 
heed to me; at all will be well in the end. 
He would take me with him in summer far out | sight 
on the open sea ; or claim ut your own In the way; 
And he’d let me handle the oar, Sir, and pull “Keep to the right ” and cleave to the true, 
with my might and main; From morn till the close of the day. 
But if I’d been left to myself, Sir, I’d ne’er have — Unidentified. 


seen home again. THE OLD WOODEN CRADLE. 


Hush, my dear ’’—and back and forth 
The wooden cradle goes; 


Oft I’ve been ready to sink, Sir; but one thought 
would keep me afloat ; 

I learned it, Sir, as a little lass at play in my 
father’s boat. 

(Do you know, Sir, it’s often struck me the 
lesson of life is writ 

Plain out in the world around us, if we’d but 
give our minds to it?) 


“ Pull, little maid !”’ he would cheer me, but still 
kept his hand on the oar, 

Though sometimes I’d try to turn us to some | Swaying gently to and fro, 
pretty nook on the shore ; Till the baby’s eyelids close. 

Still straight went the boat tothe harbor, and as | ()n the rocker the mother’s foot 
I grew stronger each day, 

I found that the only wisdom was in rowing my 
father’s way. 


Keeps time to the sweet words said— 
‘* Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Angels guard thy bed.” 
And I think, Sir, that God our Father keeps | Ten child faces underneath 
hold of the world just so: That cumbrous wooden head ! 
We may strive and struggle our utmost, that | Ten darling little girls and boys 
we may stronger grow— Make it their baby bed. 
Stronger and wiser and humbler—till at last we | And one by one the mother rocks, 
can understand While from her loving lips 
The beauty and peace of His keeping the oar| A song of Watts or Mother Goose 
through all life in His hand. With equal music slips. 


For the Father knows what we really want is | Softly, softly, the cradie goes— 
labor and rest with Him; ‘*Hush, my dear, till inorn, 
So He bears us straight through joy and loss, | Little Boy Blue has left his cows, 
over discontent and whim ; And the sheep are in the corn; 
Though oft it’s not till we sit, like me, a-watch- Little restless feet and hands, 
ing life’s sinking sun, | Lay them calmly down: 
We feel that our best is our latest prayer, and Little Boy Blue is fast asleep, 
that is, “‘ Thy will be done!” | And the beggars have come to town.” 
—Sunday at Home. 


} 


| Turned to dust are mother’s lips, 
The babies are growing old; 
GRANDMOTHER'S HAT. | Out of that downy cradle-bed 


It hangs in the attic all covered with dust, | The world seems wide and cold; 

And its once white chip surface is brown as a| They have bravely worked for their daily bread, 
crust, They have fought their country’s wars; 

It oft makes a nest for the dark flying bat, | Some are dead, and some come home 

And no longer looks jaunty, my grandmother’s Covered with honor’s scars. 
hat. 


The wooden cradle is put away 
With the lumber in the shed; 


It pillows no tender dimpled form, 
And the ribbons in shreds from its small sides | No pretty silken head ; 
are torn, 


: | But often when twilight fires are lit, 
’T was made in the time of this old, faded mat, And the children homeward throng, 
They called it a “ bunnit,” my grandmother’s | I think of its gentle rhythmic sway, 


hat. Of the mother and her seng, 


There it rests now quite shapeless, grim, crusted | 
and forlorn, 


into a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, to 
breathe its early vows ; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to rest 
beneath its boughs ; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the 
birds sweet music bore ; 

It stooda glory it its place, a blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way amid the grass 
and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary 
men might turn; 

He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at 
the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged 
that toil might drink. 

He passed again, and, lo! the well, by summers 
never dried, 

Has cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and 
saved a life beside. 


> 


A dreamer dropped a random thought; ’twas 
old, and yet ‘twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 
true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, and, lo! its light 
became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 

The thought was small; its issue great; a watch- 
fire on the hill, 

| It sheds its radiance far adown and cheers the 

valley sull! 


| A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged 

| the daily mart, 

| Let fall a word of hope and love unstudied from 

| the heart; 

| A whisper on the tumult thrown—a transitory 
breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust; it saved a 

| soul from death. 

| O germ! O fount! O word of love! O thought 

at random cast ! 

| Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the 

last. —Unidentified. 


THE LAST OF EARTH? 
Death—is it Death ? 
The shadow following still upon the sun, 
The one same end of all things yet begun, 
After the glory of life the sudden gloom, 
After the strife the inexorable doom, 
The frozen breath? 


Nay, rather see 
Where the new grave lies sodden in the rain, 
How the bare earth quickens to growth again! 
Waiting the wonder season’s lavish dower, 
Young rootlets creep a wealth of grass and flower 
Ere long to be. 


When death has passed 
Into the land of silence and of cloud, 
The leafless land, wherein no bird is loud. 
Life lingers yet with song and blossom rife. 
Lo! step for step go ever Death and Life— 
But life is last ! 


—Unidentified. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER 8, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKREEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 


save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- | 


cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKERPING will be written | 
| much-speaking, and for value-giving rather than vain-glory- 


expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousgkERPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 


ANOTHER HALF-YEARLY MILESTONE. 
[From Goop HousEKEEPING, October 25, 1890.] 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING closes the first half of its 
sixth year of successful publication, and the next number—144, 
November 8th—will be the opening number of the Twelfth Vol- 
ume. It is, therefore, meet to speak here briefly of the future only 
of our enterprise. The past is with the guests who have so often 
and so long drawn up with us to partake of what we have spread 
before them for our Fortnightly prepared Table of Contents. 


The viands for our table will hereafter, as heretofore, be pre- 
pared by practical and experienced caterers, whose offerings 
will unquestionably be among the best that the literary market 
affords —seasonable, practical and useful, catering for common 
sense rather than for uncommon sensation; for merit than for 


ing. Genuine articles only will be used, and these without 
adulteration, veneering, sugar-coating, or glossing over with a 


thin film of a high-sounding name. 


News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., | 


New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Qentral News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 


The Bill of Fare for our Thanksgiving Dinner is already checked 
off, and will be a feast of which kings and princes, and wage- 
workers, alike, may partake with serene satisfaction and enjoy- 


| ment, and one over which the high and the low, the rich and the 


Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News | 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. | 


Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
‘copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of tne number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must iaclose return postage with their 
‘communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


poor may, together, give thanks. 


Miss Parloa will prepare our Christmas Dinner, which fact en- 
ables us to guarantee that it will be an exceptionally good one. 
Christmas stories, Christmas verse, Christmas sketches and Christ- 
mas plums, in a variety of ways, will have prominent place on our 
Christmas table. It also gives us pleasure to announce that Miss 
Parloa’s health, which has been so much impaired during the past 
summer, as to prevent her from giving Goop HOUSEKEEPING the 
benefit of her household wisdom, for many months, is so much 
improved that we have the promise of a series of especially valu- 
able papers from her for our forthcoming volume, under the title 
of “Ten Mornings in the Kitchen.” These “ Mornings” will be 
devoted to the best and most economical uses of the fresh and left- 
over materials which are always more or less to be found in the 
kitchens of The Homes of the World, for the best interests of 
which Goop HouSsEKEEPING has ever been and will continue to 
be conducted. This series of papers will be both attractive and 
instructive, and have to do with subjects on which instruction is 
sorely needed in many homes, and coming as they do from one 
whose experience in, and teachings of, some of the most vital 
elements of household education, at once highly exemplary 
and authoritative, will practically represent and illustrate the 
eminent position Miss Parloa now occupies in connection with 
the all-important subjects of good housekeeping. It is emi- 
nently fitting that our Goop HOUSEKEEPING should be the 
medium through which these papers will be given to the home 
public for home reading and home improvement; to be of prac- 
tical benefit in making home skies brighter, home ways more 
pleasant, home toils fewer, home struggles lighter and home 
life better than it is too often found. 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, the mention of whose name is only neces- 
sary to recall the personality of one of the most noted and valued 
teachers of and writers on household subjects, will bring to our 
table a series of papers, covering some suggestions as to how we 
shall best determine our standard for good housekeeping, under 
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HousmrKEEPING, 


the title of “ Housekeeping—What is It?” and “ What Shall be 
Our Standard for Good Housekeeping ?” 


Mrs. Helen Campbell will favor us, from time to time, witi 
papers on the subject of Woman’s Work and Wages, without 
being circumscribed by the narrowing lines of a set department 
under that head, as for the past year. This arrangement will 
enable her to make her offerings for our table fresh, piquant and 
serviceable condiments, at once seasonable, savory and satisfac- 
tory, untrammeled, as they will be, by the foibles and formalities 
of set forms and facts. 


In addition to these, we shall be favored with papers, as time and 
occasion may demand, from Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Mrs. H. Annette 
Poole, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, Marie Go- 
zaldi, Mrs. Frances W. James, Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, Mrs. M. J. Plumstead, Mrs. Julia H. May, 
Mrs. Annie Wade Westbrook, Mrs. Caroline H. Stanley, Mrs. E. 
B. Sanford, Mrs. Ella Sturtevant Webb, Mrs. Susan Teall Perry, 
Mrs. Ione L. Jones, Mrs. C. S. Fox; Lucretia P. Hale, Carlotta 
Perry, Juniata Stafford, Adelaide Cilly Waldron, Miriam K. 
Davis, Pauline Adelaide Hardy, Alice O. Darling, Olive E. Dana, 
Mattie W. Baker, Irene Putnam, Helen Chase, Ruth Hall, Isabel 
Gordon, Helen Whitney Clark, Hattie Whitney; “‘ Rachel Macy,” 
“Anna Sawyer,” “ Hannah Sedgwick,” “ Judith Sunshine,” “ Ruth 
Armstrong,” “Dinah Sturges,” “Annie Curd,” “Ruth Argyle,” 
“Rachel Schuyler,” “ Priscilla Bennett,” “Helen Percy,” “Ella 
Lyle”; Edward Bellamy, Edgar L. Wakeman, Edward Atkinson, 
E. C. Gardner and—but why enumerate farther? 


Goop HousEKEEPING has at its command, from which to draw 


at will, the products of different pens, numbering over fificen hun- 
dred individualities. On this list are recorded famed writers, ex- 
perienced housekeepers, good story-tellers and writers of excellent 
verse. In making selections from these it has been the aim of Goop 


HousEKEEPING to secure the writings of those who have something | 


original, novel and useful to say, and who know how to say that 
same freshly, crisply, entertainingly and instructively, without de- 


whose hashed-over papers are abundantly offered for editorial 
acceptance. It matters not who comes hither. 
the test of acceptance; and titles of the publications that authors 
have “ written for ” will be thrown into the scale of anxiety, with- 
out avail. It is only a close following of these simple rules that 
has enabled us to give GooD HOUSEKEEPING the eminent stand- 


ing-place it took at the start, and which it has so admirably main- | 


tained, being, as has been frequently announced by both press and 
people in different parts of the world, “ The best Household 
Magazine published.” 


AN IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


With the January number—to be issued early in December— 
Goop HousEKEEPING will more than double its number of pages 
and be issued Monthly thereafter, in a shapely Magazine form, 
more convenient for safe and perfect carriage in the mails than is 


possible with the present form, and more acceptable, we are sure, | 


for general handling than as now prepared. This change froma 


Fortnightly to a Monthly is made for several reasons, prominent | 


among which are the earnest solicitations of newsdealers, who find 
a Fortnightly somewhat out of the ordinary medium for convenient 
and conventional handling, in distribution, This forceful point is 


It may be a Paul | 
of fame, or an Apollos of distinction, but practical merit alone is | 


supplemented by suggestions from some of our oldest subscribers 
and close readers, who suggest that a monthly is more desirable 
than a fortnightly for family routine reading. A monthly can also 
be handled, mechanically speaking, more advantageously than a 
fortnightly and after due consideration and consultation with those 
most closely interested, this new departure will be made. 

Subscription rates: $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for any 
desired time. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

“School opens” this morning in the pages of Goop House. 
KEEPING with the “ examination,” conducted according to the (sup- 
posed) custom of “ye olden time.” 
lesque can be produced pretty much everywhere, and the detailed 


article by Florence Lee will give suggestion enough to insure 


This pleasing form of bur- 


an attractive entertainment. 

That is a pretty good motto which Hester M. Poole presents 
at the opening of her paper on “ Rest.” This is a hurrying age, 
and this country has apparently more than its share of the hurry. 
No class suffers more than the women, and especially the moth- 
ers of our nation, from this restless haste. 

There is something restful, often times, in a pleasing bit of 
home adornment, on which the wearied vision may rest—such bits 
as Isabel Gordon includes in her “ Home-made Knickknacks.” 

Those who are perpetually having trouble with the piano will be 
interested in the timely article from the pen of Herbert C. Porter, 
which from the stand-point of one who knows the subject in hand 
treats of the care, tuning, toning and polishing of the musical in- 
strumen‘. 

A variety of nourishing gruels and more or less cheering drinks 
for the sick are described by Rachel Macy, and the list may well 
be laid aside for careful reference when some enfeebled organism 
rebels at the very thought of food or drink, yet needs something 
“nourishing ” to replenish or conserve the wasting tissues. 

The fact that Christmas is rapidly drawing near is emphasized 
by Claudia Tharin, who gives—not a bit too soon—suggestions for 
appropriate and inexpensive gifts for the season, to be prepared in 


| the odd moments which intervene before the momentous evening. 
pending, as is too often the case, upon the name of a writer alone, 


Deacon Dane was certainly to be pitied; he must have felt so— 
w |!, Mattie W. Baker tells the story of the unfortunate experience 
which befell him, and how it was occasioned by that “ small square 
—something.” 

“South Carolina Cookery” is again sampled by the ten tried 
and tested Southern dishes for which’ recipes are given by “A 
Carolina Housewife.” 

“ Systematic Housekeeping,” and ‘* When You Get Even,” are 
both excellent in their way, and their fields are closely related. It 
is an axiom that he who is systematic and careful in one thing will 
very likely carry the same qualities into other fields of labor and 
investment. System is not by any means a thing to be confined 
to the housewife, or careful husbanding of resources to the maid- 
servant. Most people are interested in both topics—whether 
they know it or not. 

Then we have a variety of papers on minor subjects, brief, pun- 
gent, valuable, which can hardly even be named. There are “A 
Cup of Tea,” “Kitchen Shifts and Make-shifts,” “Children’s 
Manners at the Table,” and all the Goop HOUSEKEEPING depart- 
ments; while the original verse includes ‘‘ Fire Fancies,” “ Indian 
Summer,” “ Geographical Absurdities,” “A Treasure,” “ Shop- 
ping,’ “Boston Baked Beans,”—to say nothing of the numerous 
excellent selections, 
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